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You have ideas (and ideals), you have manuscripts, and you want to sell 
them, see yourself in print. But your manuscripts are rejected, and some of 
your best ideas fade when you expect them to blossom. What to do? Our answer 
is: Write the Uzzells and ask for the pamphlet pictured above. It is free. If 
there is any magic that brings writing success, it is in this little booklet, just 
off the press. “Literary Services” explains what competence in the field of 
literary help really is and gives advice by such well-known authors as Paul 
Gallico, Gertrude Schweitzer and Anya Seton. Send for “Literary Services” and 
if you have special questions, we'll answer fully, personally, promptly. 


FOR A FAST START 


If you want to show us a manuscript at once, you’ll find our fees reasonable: 
$5 for an editorial appraisal (opinion of salability or not, why, and what to do 
about it). This fee is for manuscripts of 5,000 words or less; additional words, 
$1 per thousand. Novel criticism rates on request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER CAMELIA W. UZZELL OKLAHOMA 
BRENT ASHABRANNER 
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True Story Offers $40,000 Cash 


Sir: 

For the fifth consecutive year True Story 
Magazine is offering forty thousand dollars in 
cash prizes for submitted true stories. 

The entrant need not be a skilled writer to 
win one of the 157 cash awards, including the 
first prize of $5,000. The only major requirement 
is that the true story be written honestly and 
sincerely. 

Full contest details are in the current issue of 
the magazine. 

At ROocLIANo, 

True Story Magazine, 
205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Is Poetry Part Of The Age? 


Sir: 

What goes with this poetry business? A nation- 
wide movement was established a few years ago 
to let it be known that this fine art belongs just 
as much to this age as to past generations; it was 
to help restore it to its rightful place in American 
culture. This campaign has gained in strength 
each year and there is more activity in the 
schools and organizations than ever before. Even 
the daily press, radio and TV have been cooper- 
ating splendidly, to say nothing of governors and 
mayors issuing proclamations all over the place. 
In fact everyone seems to be getting more poetry 
conscious — EXCEPT the magazines of general 
circulation. 

A careful study of many of our largest con- 
sumer magazines has revealed that advertising has 
squeezed even prose itself out of some of the tiny 
spots that prose had once squeezed verse out of! 
Well—even stated in good English it all adds up 
to the question: how can the public still consider 
poetry and good light verse as a part of this age 
when it is given less and less of it to read? 

Fiorence A. Dietz, 

National Poetry Day Committee, 
30 Thurston Ave., 

Trenton 8, N. J. 


e Would editors care to comment on this one! 


Unhappy Endings Are Real 
Sir: 

I liked the letter from Irene Summy. There 
is no such thing as a happy ending unles the 
person experiences the episode just before his 
death, for life goes on, and conflicts and struggles 
one after another continue until the final curtain. 

Give me the story with the unhappy ending 


Warrer’s Diozst, 22 East 12th 


Want your MSS 
to get read more readily? 





/I\ 
Use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Do your manuscripts look clean and in- 
viting? They can—even though you may 
not be the world’s greatest typist—if you 
use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. This is the 
paper with the magic surface that erases 
without a trace. Just a flick of an ordinary 
pencil eraser and all evidence of mis- 
takes disappears; erasable Corrasable 
never betrays your secret. 


Your stationer will be glad to demonstrate 
Corrasable’s wonderful features for you 

.. or send 10¢ for a generous sample, 
enough for a 5000-word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 













EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-4—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street 
City. State. 

















Tue Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. the 
Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50Ap 
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and I am more apt to feel it is true. I am in 
accord with everything she has said. Life is 
struggle. Life is electricity, and you do not have 
to reach old age before there are times when 
you secretly admit that life is hell, so why the 
everlasting sweet endings? 

A woman reaches stardom and winds up on 
a pension. A great journalist becomes nationally 
known and winds up as a drunkard, or is unable 
for years to escape the demon rum. Do we think 
less of Poe’s Raven because its author died in 
the gutter and his wife died of starvation? This 
is realism that intelligent writing cannot escape. 
IsaBet Lewis, 

938% 10th Street, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Getting On The Horse 
Sir: 

I have just read R. S. Prather’s “How to Clap 
One Hand” in your February issue. The article 
is much more instructive than the average instruc- 
tion article on writing. 

I want to quote one of his parting comments 
which, I think, is about the best thing in the field 
of advice that I have ever heard. 

Attention would-be writers!—particularly those 
who have dedicated their lives to “deathless 
prose.” 

“writing is a little like riding a merry-go- 
round and reaching time after time for the 
brass ring. After a little practice you’ve got 
just as good a chance as anybody else—but 
first you’ve got to get on the horse.” 

Ricuarp H. RicENHAGEN, 
719 N. 35th Street, 
Wilwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Only Difference 
Sir: 

Read Dick Prather’s little piece and it was 
okay. I like these writer’s “‘confession” stories. 
They are usually interesting if not useful. 

His story sounds like mine. I quit a govern- 
ment job too, and came out to California to 





write. Only difference between me and him is 
nobody will buy my stuff. 

But after reading what he said, I still don’t 
know how to clap one hand. That is, unless you 
do it by patting yourself on the back. 

J. B. Fercuson, 
1979 Estrella Ave., 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Ike’s Postal Hikes 


Sir: 

Ike initiated “chain” phone calls in the 1954 
election campaign; and I see no reason why writ- 
ers should not initiate “round robbin” letters to 
fight Ike’s postage hikes! 

I have written to several U. S. Senators and to 
several U. S. Representatives, protesting vigor- 
ously against postage hikes. Furthermore, I am 
writing to at least five individuals to stir them up 
to write to five more citizens, urging them to pro- 
test against Ike’s Postage Hikes. 

I wrote to my Congressman from this District 
like this: — 

Subsidies to agriculture and industry benefit 
the few; but subsidized postal rates benefit every- 
body—and I do mean everybody. It vastly helps 
the culture of our country. 

Personally, I am unalterably opposed to any 
increase in the postal rates. I think the people 
should raise up and “Blow the (Congress) man 
down” who votes with Ike for a hike in postal 
rates. They are too high now. 

Witsur Jones, 
1005 White St., 
Canton, Missouri. 


e Increases in second class postage have a severe 
effect on magazines already troubled with compe- 
tition from TV. Postal rates are 30% higher 
than they were 3 years ago. Second class postage 
is about 6% of the total cost of issuing a medium 
size magazine. If such a publication was making 
a net of 3%, the 30% postage increase reduces 
their net to 142%. Bites like this, taken out of 
the publisher’s net, knock out of business fringe 
magazines that were breaking even or making a 
few dollars.—Ed. 





Editors Comedians-iennes 
Gag Writers Advertising Agencies 
Cartoonists Masters of Ceremonies 
Dise Jockeys Greeting Card Publishers 





Send 25c For Copy Of First Issue Of 


THE GAGAZINE 


Official Monthly Newsletter Of The Newly-Formed 


NATIONAL HUMORITERS SOCIETY 


An Association Of Dependable Competent Humor Writers 


Box 202 Gracie Station — New York 28, New York 
(Joe Blaze, Director — TRafeiger 9-1359 
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On the last da of Jan I made a call to the west—helping one of my professional clients start 
the wer off right with a $4,500 sale to one of our top magazines for a 15,000-word novelette. The same 
day I made another call, to the south, to tell 2 new writer that if he came up with verification for a 
very unusual story we would have a "$400 sale. 


Strangely enough, I had put much more work into the $400 sale than into the $4,500 sale. But there 
is nothing strange about this to the many writers who benefit through the services of this agency. 
Every client who comes to us, beginner or professional, is considered as a potential commission ac- 
count, and if I have to work three times as hard with a beginner, that is just the way we do things 
here—where such occurrences happen pretty often, many times a week. This is part of a good business 
system which has enabled us to grow for over 20 years; and here at ALF today’s beginner may well be 
tomorrow’s substantial commission client. Always remember that, if you are a beginner; and don’t 
hesitate to send us your scripts, or to write me about your problems. 


It isn’t luck—it’s eeatieent planning that put my writers into the book and magazine lists where they 
appear regularly. Most had no sales when they came to me; some had made a few scattered sales. All 
realized that their haphazard method was no way to plana career. So they combined their talent with our 
story knowledge and editorial contacts. And—they told me about themselves, as I want you to do when 
you come to me. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee char, eae beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over i0 ,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE a BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction 
in $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: | must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges 
are $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest profes- 
sional appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revi- 
sion and replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a ar 
lar script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, 
so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to edi- 
tors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it 
is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 
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A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


















All about writers 


HOW THEY WORK 
HOW THEY LIVE 


Malcolm Cowley’s 


Informal History of Our Literary Times 








The Literary Situation 


“A fascinating account of the American 
writer as a human being .. . based on 
personal observation and inquiry .. . 

witty account, rich in examples from the 
lives of well-known contemporaries .. . 
and insights into such matters as the effect 
of teaching on writing, the plight of the 
author who loses his public, and the cha- 
otic way in which some writers do their 
work. . . . Of great interest to any one 
curious about how contemporary writers 
live and write.”—MILTON Rucorr, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $3.75 


THE VIKING PRESS 
New York 17, N. Y. 





April 22-23 Lebanon, Illinois 
McKENDREE COLLEGE 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Classes under outstanding writers and teachers in poetry, 
ma, fiction, and all phases of non-fiction. 
3 cash prizes awarded in each field. 
Contest closes Mar. 21. Contact Dr. Mildred Silver, Dir. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1000 words. Minimum charge, $1 
Please Add Postage 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georia 





| PRACTICE WHAT | PREACH 


Check up on me right now at your library. You’ll find 
> novel there, my 6 writers’ texts, my monthly column 
“If You’re Not Selling’? and my name in WHO’S 
WHO IN THE MIDWEST. During the past 17 years 
my clients have sold to every top slick. Do let me help 
you! Coaching by mail, Chicago class. N. H. Colony. 

MILDRED |. REID 
49 Salem Lane 


Evanston, Illinois 





22ND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


JULY 25 — AUGUST 12, 1955 


Outstanding staff. Write Dan Saunders, Director 











Crossword Chief 
Sir: 

I hate to be a spoil-sport, BUT... 

In the February 1955 issue of Writer’s Dr- 
GEsT you have an article by Nicki Folwell on 
“Crosswords, the way they’re made.” This will 
lead some reader to believe that by making cross- 
word puzzles he can not only support himself but 
also buy new cars, a house, and what not. The 
average expert crossword puzzle constructor holds 
down a regular job—even as you and I—and 
does his puzzle constructing in spare time, for 
extra money. 

Nicki Folwell is one of the very few people in 
the field who depends on crossword puzzles for a 
livelihood—and even she does occasional articles 
and other work for crossword magazines in order 
to get by. 

Crossword puzzle constructing is a great hobby 
—it provides a lot of real pastime for a lot of 
people—but it is an avocation rather than a 
vocation. While Nicki Folwell can admittedly 
bat out crossword puzzle after crossword puzzle, 
all good, in a short time, most people find that 
it take a long time to make one good puzzle. 

Your article states that we are, at present, in 
the market for simple puzzles by new contribu- 
tors. Actually, we use very few such puzzles. Most 
of our needs are being taken care of by a selected 
group of regular contributors. If any of your 
readers are interested in submitting puzzles for 
possible use in the Harle magazines, I suggest 
that they drop us a line asking for our current 
requirements, enclosing a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with their request. We will then be 
able to give them up-to-date information on our 
needs. 

WALTER H. Houze, Editor, 
Harle Publications, Inc. 
215 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 3, New York. 


Puzzle Market 
Sir: 

I noticed the excellent article in your current 
issue about Crossword Puzzles. As the editor of 
Ten Minute Crossword and Who-Dun-It Cross- 
words for Toby Press may I point out that your 
readers are welcome to contribute. 

The only material I can use now is short mys- 
tery stories of the puzzle type and articles about 
words or of interest to puzzle fans. Study maga- 
zines for style and query on rates of payment. I 
am overstocked on crossword puzzles. 

Davin SHULMAN, 
Toby Press, Inc., 
17 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


More Places To Squat, Please 
Sir: 

I especially enjoyed Albert H. Taylor’s letter 
called “A Place to Squat’ in your January issue. 
May I suggest that since Greenwich Village is 
for hard working executives and their stenog- 
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raphers, Provincetown for tourists, and the 
Left Bank of Paris too expensive, it would be 
very interesting to hear of places such as Read 
Island in Canada where young writers could 
serve their apprentice years without the ulcerat- 
ing worry of having to earn at least $4,000 a 
year for the essentials of life. I believe a short 
series of articles from writers such as Mr. Taylor 
would make interesting and helpful reading for 
the rest of us. 

Frank O. RINDHAGE, 

Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island 


e If you keep watching the Forum you will find 
other suggestions from time to time. We are also 
soliciting material from writers abroad who can 
give us knowledgeable articles on their country. 
Glad to receive queries. 


New International Writers Club 
Sir: 

We wish to announce herewith the formation 
of the International Association of Writers, a 
group devoted to the interests of struggling and 
unpublished writers. 

Yearly dues of $2 will bring our monthly Bul- 
letin, which contains the following in each issue: 

1. Names and addresses of members who wish 
to correspond with other members, or who wish 
to collaborate on some work, along with each 
member’s specific interests. 

2. Bi-monthly reports from editors. 

3. Articles and interviews from authors. 

4. News and articles from members. 

5. Advice and suggestions for the writing mar- 
ket. 

In addition, we are offering two yearly con- 
tests in which members may submit short stories 
ranging from 900 to 3500 words, for which the 
following awards will be made: First prize, $40; 
second prize, $20; third prize, $10. 

This contest is open only to those who have 
never had their work published. February 1 is the 
opening date, and the contest closes March 31. 
All scripts are returned to the sender, but must 
be accompanied by return postage. 

The IAW Bulletin is issued on the 28th of 
each month. 

We welcome all inquiries and assure speedy 
replies. 

Don W. HErsstT, 

International Association of Writers, 
406 North Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Illinois 


California Feature Market 
Sir: 

We like to have articles dealing with just about 
anything that would be of interest to the average 
motorist who lives in California and does most 
of his motoring along the Pacific Slope. Articles 
dealing with motor travel, with outdoor hobbies 
and activities, with interesting places and inter- 
esting people in the far western United States or 


To People 
who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 


what a famous editor said on this subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest o os 
men and women have passed from the scene. Who will 
take their place? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.’ 


N.LA. TRAINING 

RESULTS IN 
$600 PRIZE AWARD 
*‘My entry in the ‘Win a Bond’ con- 
test won a $100 U. S. Savings Bond 
weekly award and the monthly prize 
of a $500 Bond. My advice to anyone 
with writing ambitions is ENROLL 
WITH N.I.A.’’—Mrs. Frank A. 
Schreyer, 1550 East 63rd St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 


T= Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first o~ is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication ! ee nstitute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by state 
of New York.) 








er Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation 

3 your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, March. 





will call. 7-C-665 





© Check here if Veteran. 
Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 


















































the history of the far western United States are 
all welcome. We like such articles to run around 
either seven hundred words or fourteen hundred 
words and to be accompanied by black and white 
glossies for purposes of illustration. We pay five 
cents pér word and three to five dollars per pic- 
ture on acceptance. 

Jim Dona.pson, 

National Motorist, 

216-228 Pine Street, 

San Francisco, California 


Language For Anesthesia 
Sir: 

Several times in the last few years I have run 
into the same description-defying situation and 
now I wonder whether the words are at fault or 
the situation is of a realm that actually cannot be 
described. 

I refer to the mind in anesthesia—the twilight 
of consciousness. In that world of half-here— 
half-there, where the mind seems to behave on its 
individual uninhibited plane, certain sensations 
can be remembered and carried back to full con- 
sciousness. In my case when I am in full control 
of the pages of my dictionary again, I can not 
describe the experience to my own satisfaction. 

I can put a physical yardstick to it, yet it lacks 
proper comparison and perspective. It is “such 
and such” a shape, but quite unlike anything that 
anyone else would understad. It moves, yet has 
no past and only the suggestion of a future. It 
is silent, yet I “feel” familiar words that can 
never be spoken. 

If you have ever been completely under an 
anesthetic, you have experienced a part of your- 
self that is, I believe, literally beyond description. 
If you think otherwise, try it on a friend. He 
won’t understand your first three adjectives. 

SzeLran Bonp, 
206 Seward St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Big Game, Waterfalls & Cliffs 
Sir: 

I expect to conduct a tour through the pictur- 
esque mountain-like Badlands of Western Ken- 
tucky, Pennyrile Forest’s big game refuge, and 
along the cliffs and waterfalls of beautiful Trade- 
water River, on Sunday, May 8. 

This is the territory where Frank James was 
born, the terrible Big and Little Harpe outlaws 
sojourned, and where feuding Nightriders shot up 
the houses. It will be mostly for Midwest writers, 
photographers, and outdoorsmen. If you have any 
readers who would be interested in coming along 
for a day I would like to hear from them. 

Marvin ALMON, 

1429 Longfield, 

Louisville, Ky. 
e Mr. Almon is author of “Return of Cattle 
Rustling,” “Beaver Creek Blackie,” “Game Rang- 
ing in Kentucky.” 
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New Market for Playwrights 
Sir: 

We are comparatively young in the field of 
Drama Publishers, yet we are in it to stay. While 
it is not our intention to have a large catalogue 
of High School plays, we do intend to have the 
best. 

Right now, our first author is doing quite 
handsomely with what we consider a “different” 
three-act comedy. It was written expressly for 
High School people. That is the kind of play 
we are always on the lookout for. Plays written 
expecially for the High School market. Which 
means, of course, no messages, but good solid 
wholesome entertainment. 

Too, we especially need high-caliber Tourna- 
ment-type one-act dramas. Dramas that will make 
an audience sit up and take notice. These can 
have messages, if need be. 

Taboos in our requirements are the obvious, 
but we won’t even read beyond the first page 
of a play that begins with a maid answering a 
telephone and announcing the names of the 
owners of the house. 

Size of cast is immaterial, but when it comes 
to the number of sets we prefer only one. The 
more girls in the cast the more marketable the 
play becomes. 

We promise contributors prompt action in 
reading their material. 

We will buy plays on the reasonable terms of 
the authors, either outright purchase, or on a 
royalty basis. 

EvizaBetH P. Smitu, Editor 
The Drama Press, 

3825 Park Avenue, 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


Nomination For Oscar 
Sir: 

When the Oscars are given out for Most Co- 
operative Editors of the Year I would like to put 
a bid in for Messrs, R. P. Stevenson and Harry 
Walton of Popular Science. I bombarded these 
gentlemen last November with a dozen or more 
articles and when they came up for air they asked 
me to stop in and see them. 

No doubt believing in their hearts that I had 
lifted the stuff verbatim from back issues of 
Popular Mechanics and Mechanix Illustrated, 
they asked me politely where on earth I got all 
those ideas and suggested subtly that smaller 
doses would be more palatable. 

They must have detected the honesty in my 
shining countenance because they bought eight 
in one fell swoop, with a leg on two more as soon 
as I can furnish adequate pictures. Not only that, 
they’d like to have more. 

Harry Netson WEBSTER, 
90 Columbia Avenue, 
Nutley, New Jersey. 
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An Open Invitation To 


Compare NYS with all 





other Writing Courses 








The experts tel] us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. 
We wouldn’t know. We're editors, writers 
and teachers—not advertising men. But we 
do know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 

You'll find, first, that the New York School of 
Writing’s course is based on the one book authori- 
ties have acclaimed as the best ever published for 
writers. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 


You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 


3 Distinguished Writers 
Join N.Y.S. 


HENRY KANE, author of motion 
picture, New York Confidential, 
writer of Martin Kane TV series, 
author of many books and stories. 


STANLEY ELLIN, eight time win- 
ner of major Ellery Queen award. 
Author of two books, motion pic- 
tures and many stories. 


JAMES O’MARA, author of many 
books and $15,000 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post serial. 









You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
Any Other Comparable Course for Writers 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 

able manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. 


Yes, however you want to compare value—whether 
it be on the basis of price, material, experience, or 
ponent help—NYS meets every competitive chal- 
enge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (when the author was 
only half through the course). 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS 
graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales 
made for NYS graduates to the en- 
tire range of markets. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOw! 


New York School of Writing 
Dept. 123, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, FREE deseri 
tive booklet—‘“Writing for py errata Career.” 1 





Licensed by the State of New York 























































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 


Minimum fee, $3.00 
Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Prompt Service 
Free Information 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 








North Hollywood, California 





CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


§ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES $ 
$ new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" $ 

. drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 
$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 





Fourth Mid-West Silver Lake Writers’ Conference 
June 25—July 5, 1955 


Writers’ Retreat — Ma: thru October 
Conference topics: Novel, Poetry, Short Sto: 
Many recreations Work Scholarships Available 
For particulars write: 
P. EVANS COLEMAN, Ph.D., President 
Route 3 Ook Haven Fairmont, Minnesota 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 words with corrections; poetry 
lc per line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book peve the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 
necessary, and present_your material in its very best 
shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten all 
ready for the pepteher. $1.35 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arrang 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 
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European Tour 


Sir: 

I’ve had some very nice notes from friends who 
saw the announcement of my change in the 
Dicest, and I’m glad to hear from them at all 
times. 

Many of the writing chores which I had piled 
up in June are now cleared away, and I’m settled 
down to a fairly even keel, doing my books and 
building up a lecture following through the John 
C. Metcalfe Agency in Washington, D. C. 

I will be conducting a European Tour during 
July and August of this year. Perhaps you may 
know of some folks who would like to go. I can 
promise any writers who may be interested that 
they will have many unusual opportunities for 
securing information from local, historical, literary 
and Government groups in the various countries 
which are not usually available to the average 
tourist. 


Best personal regards to all. 


Cuarzes S. Stronec, 
17 Vanderbilt Road, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


e Mr. Strong edited magazines in the Pines 
chains for many years.—Ed. 


New Orleans Poetry Show 
Sir: 

The Writer’s Dicest certainly gets around! 

I never anticipated such a response to the 
story in the August issue about our Original 
International Outdoor Poetry Shows. I am 
swamped with mail, so if there are poets whose 
letters I have not yet answered, they can blame 
the delay on the pulling power of W. D. We even 
got them from Canada! We have added the 
works of many fine poets, from both the United 
States and Canada, to our exhibits. 

The rules of the show are simple: Poems may 
be on any subject (in good taste, of course) in 
any form, but should be fairly short—less than 
20 lines if possible. There are no entry fees. If 
a poet wishes to make and illustrate his own 
poster, he or she may do so, using ordinary poster 
board, about 20 by 30 inches and send it to us 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750. 00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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first class mail. If the poet wishes us to make the 
poster, free of charge, he or she should send 
about 6 short poems for our selection, and 50 
cents in coin to pay for materials. 

Posters used in the shows cannot be returned. 
Neither can poems. Primarily, participation is by 
invitation. However, in the case of good poets, 
with whose work we are not familiar, they may, 
if they wish, submit 6 short poems for our con- 
sideration, and include the 50 cents in coin, for 
the poster. If the poems cannot be used, both 
the poems and the 50 cents will be returned to 
the poet if a self-addressed envelope is received 
by us. We reserve the right to pass final judg- 
ment on whether or not poems may be used. 

Lucy e J. B. Fiorgs, 

Original International Outdoor 
Poetry Shows, 

1671 Religious St., 

New Orleans 13, La. 


Florida Can Be Cheap 


Sir: 

It might interest your readers to know how one 
can live almost rent free in what is, during the 
season at least, one of the highest-rent areas in 
the country. I refer to southern Florida. 

The only requirement is a capital outlay of 
about $300-$350, preferably not right in the peak 
of the season. 

Specifically, there is a trailer park outside Fort 
Lauderdale where the majority of the trailers 
have remained in one spot so long as to become 
“permanent” and immovable. Most of them have 
outside porches built on. You purchase one for 
the above amount, paying only ground rent of 
about $8 or $10 monthly, and whenever you get 
good and ready, you can recover your investment 
by reselling and, the park owner told me, some- 
times realize more than you paid for it. 

There must be similar parks in other parts of 
the country. 

Miuprep K. STEFFENS, 
Julian Road, 
South Harwich, Mass. 


e If there are other parks let’s hear about them. 


Thanks—From London, O. 


Sir: 

The following wish to extend their apprecia- 
tion to your subscribers for their wonderful gift, 
namely; a subscription to your magazine: Joseph 
A. Hamell, Royce Fields, H. O. Launsdale, 
George Primm, Jr. 

Your magazine is no stranger here! Few of us 
are aspiring Hemingways, but occasionally our 
efforts are rewarded with a check, and no little 
credit must go to your fine magazine with its 
helpful hints and market information. 

The Rev. Ray A. DuNLap, 
Chaplain, London Prison Farm, 
London, Ohio. 





if you want to WRITE AND me $ = MATERIAL for 
TV and Radio, this book can help you earn BIG PAY! 


How To 
Write Jokes 


Sidney Reznick, top-flight comedy wri for such 
stars as Milton ‘Berle, Jimmy ——— Martin & _—- 
Ja Gleason, Garry Moore, Ed Wynn, Alan Young, Phil 
Silvers, Sam Levenson, Herb Shriner, Jan Murray, 
Adams, Steve Allen and many others, auf you the 
down on how to write gags that pay 


’s per lity. And many other features 


“For the apprentice comedy writer Dr. Reznick has pre- 
pared a worthwhile clinical report. Dr. Reznick has placed 
the joke on the operating table and dissected. As a re 
ceeds oy will see the various parts that make mee 

and the spark that brings the joke to life.” —FR 


“A practical guide to successful comedy pier an 
AN ACE 





“ee ~ re, any writer wanting to break into the omety 
writing business, this book is invaluable as a guide and 
holder along the comedy path.’’—BILLY FR EDBERG (head 
writer for Max Liebman’s “SPECTACULARS’’) 

ped. 2.00 Only (N.Y.C. Residents add 3% Sales Tax) 


If Not Completely Satisfied, Return Book Within 5 Days 
For Complete Refund 


Send Check or Money Order. No C.O.D.’s Please 
TOWNLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
520 5th Ave. Dept. 301 N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and fields; FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FOR THE VERY BEST 


in typing . . . Consult 
HELEN BAKER 
Hampstead, Md. 











50 Fairmount Ave. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


IN CHICAGO 
April 28-30 


Workshops in popular short story, novel, 
non-fiction, television script writing, 
and juvenile writing. 


Also prize contests. 
For details write to 


IRV. LEIBERMAN, Director 


1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
two years; $2.50 the year in Canada and d Latin A America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers pending change of address should 
allow thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


— 








If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 






We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
Promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly, 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Journalism Text For Iraq 
Sir: 

I wonder if a generous soul in America would 
send me a used practical text covering all phases 
of journalism, from which I can gain a working 
knowledge of the subject. I can’t obtain one here 
and am unable to order one from America owing 
to the restrictions imposed on sending funds out 
of the country. I can send my benefactor any- 
thing he wants from here in exchange. 

M. K. Pryous, 
House No. 3/1/233, 
Sinak, Baghdad, Iray 


Demise of Avalaff 
Sir: ; 
AVALAFF is no longer being published. This 

humorous monthly folded when the editor en- 
tered service and will not be resurrected within 
the foreseeable future. Manuscripts followed me 
overseas and continue to appear on my desk oc- 
casionally. Since most writers seem to be avid 
readers of WD, I would appreciate your making 
note of this little magazine’s demise. 

EpseEt Forp, 

P. O. Box 1313, 

Hobbs, New Mexico 


Michigan Writers Club 


Sir: 

We would welcome a limited number of new- 
comers to the Flint Writer’s Club, which meets 
twice a month, on the second and fourth Friday 
evenings. Our group is of such size that every- 
body has a chance to read manuscripts with a 
view to receiving constructive criticism, and we 
freely exchange information about editors’ re- 
quirements, markets, etc. We work in many fields, 
fiction for slicks and pulps, juvenile writing and 
articles. 

Mrs, STELLA PetrRIvDEs, 

Secretary Membership Committee, 
Flint Writer’s Club, 

2601 Trumbull Avenue, 

Flint 3, Michigan 





¢ Manhunting Department: The Ackerman Sci- 
ence Fiction Agency is holding checks for Dave 
Hammond (believed in Service) and Elizabeth 
Jaeger (last Martinez, Calif.). Also, anyone hav- 
ing information on whereabouts of Sari Maritza, 
Evi Detring-Nathan (still living?) or the former 
Eleanor McGeary (of Paramount Studios), word 
would be appreciated by: Forrest J. Ackerman, 
915 So. Sherbourne Dr., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 
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“The future belongs te those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary eollaborator, Author 
of GHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL | Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 


Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


a4 


Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE , T yy STORY, which contains 3 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST, Tue Agent, P. “- Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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At a large retail store in New York City, there are two salesmen who are known to the 
staff as Eskimo-Icebox men. These are the salesmen who are sent out when particularly 
tough customers show up, or when the store has a particularly tough item to push, and 
they derive their nickname, of course, from their reputation of being such good salesmen 
that “they could even sell iceboxes to Eskimos.” 

Here at SMLA, however, we employ no Eskimo-Icebox men at all, for the simple rea- 
son that editors and publishers are entirely too perceptive to allow themselves to yield to 
super-salesman methods and take on stuff they don’t like. As a matter of fact, in all our 
years of business, we can’t think of a single instance where we’ve sold a script due to high- 
pressure, sales talk—or, for that matter, any reason other than the fact that the editor liked 
the script when we showed it to him, and wanted to buy it. 

It’s good sense, therefore, to accept the fact that supersalesmanship and special angles 
mean nothing in the publishing field, and that, plainly enough, scripts sell for two simple 
reasons: they’re salable scripts, and they’re offered to the right markets at the right times. 

SMLA, one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world, placing over 6,000 
scripts yearly, is expert and experienced at the job of helping writers produce salable mate- 
rial. We’ll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 

k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material 
on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“Without glamour or apology this is a fine inside story on what clicks with the magazines. It 
is the right book about writing for the write-folks, told at the right time, from the right source, in the 
right way. A necessity for the beginner, good advice for the on-the-way-up writer. . . . Mark it 
up and keep it constantly for reference, as it will be the best advisory editor you can have .. .” 

—Magazine Industry. 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Broth- 

ers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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The Teen-Age Novel 


A HUNGRY NEW MARKET 


Born only yesterday, the teen-age novel is 


already full-grown and as big as any 


other book a man could write. 


By James L. 


l% YEAR I was a California high school 
teacher. This year I am a full-time 
novelist enjoying a measure of success. My 
first novel has sold about 25,000 copies, my 
second is a book club selection. 

Mine is one of the most exacting, critical 
audiences in the United States. The hero 
of my first novel, Girl Trouble, is thwarted 
in love, breaks the law and is captured and 
sternly punished, emerging from his entrap- 
ment through the devotion of a good 
woman. In the second, Prom Trouble, the 
lonely and enigmatic hero is drafted into 
a position of political power only to dis- 
cover that his friends, as well as his ene- 
mies, are turning against him while he is 
finding, losing, and regaining love. In the 
third, Operation ABC, a hidden and deadly 
flaw in the character of Tom Roerdan all 


Summers 


but destroys his glitteringly successful life 
and threatens to take him and his loved 
ones down to ruin. 

Have you guessed from the titles that 
I write for our proud, brave, idealistic, 
and rebellious youth? 

Most of my readers are sixteen years old 
or under. I purposely described my plots 
in contradictory adult terms, partly to in- 
trigue you, partly to indicate that the field 
of teen-age fiction is as exciting as any 
adult market. 

Those who can tell a good story in a 
wholesome manner will find a wide open 
field, and editors who are friendly and 
unconcerned about how big a name you 
are. 

The teen-age novel is a comparative 
newcomer in the publishing field. Only 20 
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years ago nobody had ever heard of teen- 
age writing. 18 years ago Little, Brown & 
Co., published Sue Borton—Student Nurse, 
which was read avidly by young people and 
by 1942 the teen-age novel was in full 
swing. 


Understand and Love Them 


Naturally, a thorough knowledge of the 
needs and interests of both the reader and 
the market is necessary for entry into the 
teen-age or any writing field. Time spent 
analyzing what the younger set is think- 
ing, doing, and reading can be profitable 
for the writer of adult fiction, and the 
literary man might well plot his own fu- 
ture, because the reading teen-ager will 
soon be the reading adult. 

The transition from teen-age to adult 
writing presents fewer difficulties than a 
change from, say, confession stories to west- 
erns. I have published pulp, popular, and 
literary adult fiction, as well as my teen- 
age material, but I like writing for young 
people best. 

This is perhaps because I love young 
people. 

To write for teen-agers, one cannot seri- 
ously believe that a large segment of Amer- 
ica’s youth is delinquent, tough, untract- 
able, and non-reading. Each new older 
generation has a tendency to lump adoles- 
cents into one basket with such accusations. 


The facts are that only somewhat over 
1% of our youth is delinquent. 


Another fallacy is that our young people 
can’t read, whereas most of them can read 
like express trains and the slow reader is 
only slow by comparison. Tom Roerdan’s 
flaw in Operation ABC is that he has 
everything a boy could want—except that 
he cannot read fast enough to make the 
grade in the college which has offered him 
a football scholarship. Here he is: 


“Pro—pro—” his lips moved, the sound 
escaping in a hoarse, intense, and controlled 
whisper, while his eyes went nervously from 
one page to the other—like those of a 
trapped wild thing, wounded, and at last 
run to earth by the beaters. 

Syllable by syllable, phonetically as he had 
been taught by Miss Mirabelle Potter Jen- 
kins in the fourth grade, young Tom Roer- 


dan, whose shoe was in bronze for the Weber 
Trophy, and whose name was engraved in 
gold, disciplined the phrase, shredded it, 
forced it to give up a sparse verbal juice. 


Use Their Own Problems 


I use this quote to make a point. It deals 
with a problem that some teen-agers have. 
By reading books about their own world 
and time, they can identify and learn to 
solve their own emotional problems—some- 
thing which neither the classics nor present- 
day adult books can do for them. 

To show that young people do read— 
the publication of children’s books has 
doubled in the last six years, while the 
school population has increased only 8%. 
Last year about a thousand children’s titles 
were published, with the teen-age group 
having at least 150 titles. The rise of this 
literary phenomenon has been noted with 
interest and concern by sociologists and 
educators. To quote a letter from one 
juvenile editor: 


*. . . don’t sell the youth field short. We 
have one writer on our youth list who now 
goes to press with a first edition of 15,000 
copies and every book we have published by 
her in 6 or 7 years still sells actively.” 


Time in one of its recent book reviews 
probably partly explained the reason for the 
rise of the youth field. It described a seriously 
conceived, carefully researched historical 
novel in which “unlike most historical 
novelists” the author does not “indulge in 
bloodletting and vices for the sake of the 
thrill.” What the author does indulge in 
is “packed with scenes of horror.” They 
are such 13th century trivia as incest, the 
slaughter of children, the raping of ado- 
lescent girls, the cutting off of women’s 
breasts, and the tearing out of men’s eyes. 

Nowadays, adults take such details in 
their stride, but they cannot, in conscience, 
recommend to teen-aged readers those spe- 
cial ingredients of violence-and-sex, or the 
case study of borderline psychotics, so fre- 
quently found in best-sellers. 

Some form of violence, of course, is part 
of life, part of adolescence, and a good 
teen-age writer would never make her hero 
or heroine all sugar and sweetness. But 
the writer in this field who knows his salt 
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“. . . Most of them can read like express trains.” 


will give the young reader a hint of how 
a decent person can channel his anger. I 
have my own brand of violence. Here’s a 
sample from Prom Trouble: 

“That’s just it,” Agel bleated. “It’s not 
business. It’s like running a zoo. They don’t 
buy anything. They jumble everything up 
and yell because I don’t have later issues; 
then they spend maybe five cents on a candy 
bar. I’m a mild-tempered man, Doc, but I 
feel like lunging out and—and mashing 
those kids like one of the fiends do in the 
books. But I can’t do that because their 
parents would sue me; they love ’em. So I 
control myself and it all goes to my heart.” 


I have learned two axioms which I think 
hold good: 

(1.) Teen-agers “reach up” for their 
reading; adults often “reach 
down;” 

(2.) Teen-age literature should affirm 
positively the natural decency of 
human beings. 


I’m sure it was a search for this last, 
which caused my sharp-eyed and creative 
editor, Mary Pfeiffer, to cut from my last 
book such lines as: 

“What’s wrong with those dopey kids?” 
he growled. “Can’t they even play football? 
Whats’ wrong with Roerdan?” 

“Yeah,” his companion snarled. “And me 
with twenty bucks on the line. Two-to-one, 

I gave. Me and my faith in them kids.” 


And it could have caused her to leave 
in this ending from Prom Trouble: 


It was a poem there in his mind, un- 
formed, and almost unbearably lovely. It 
said big things about this neat old world he 
lived in, about real friends, and truth. And 
strangest of all, it didn‘t have any words. 


But that was just as well, he decided, be- 
cause the poem was mainly about love, and 
being without words would help him keep it 
a secret. 


The real trouble with teen-age kids is 
that they are believers—literal believers in 
the things we have taught them; they be- 
lieve in truth, morality, courage, democ- 
racy, man, and God. The good teen-age 
book says it’s O. K. to do it—to go ahead 
and believe. 


The Approach Differs 


- There are well-defined divisions in the 
field based on what I consider rather icy 
logic. With only a little imagination, these 
groupings can seem to parallel the harsh 
socio-economic hair-splitting of the popu- 
lar magazines. Your local children’s libra- 
rian can give you your second-best run- 
down on these categories. The first-best is 
gained from a reading of the actual books. 


You will want to read John Tunis for 
sports, Armstrong Sperry for adventure, 
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and Stephen Meader. John Reese’s Big 
Mutt is an excellent animal story; Leon 
Ware’s Phantom of the Bridge is good. 
Mary Stolz is a wonderful writer for girls; 
there is prolific and able Betty Cavanna, 
and popular Anne Emery. This listing is 
personal, incomplete, and uncritical. The 
real critics are like a young woman I saw 
approach a writer of horse stories for girls. 
“You’re Dorothy Lyons!” she said in the 
same hushed voice I would use to say, you 
are William Shakespeare! I loved your 
stories when I was a girl!” Books for teen- 
agers are of a time and place, and every 
writer for youth is a big man in some kid’s 
heart. It’s a sizeable portion of those rich 
rewards I spoke of. 


Personally I try to avoid the categories. 
I write what I consider a complete novel 
of general interest in 15 chapters and 220 
pages (little more, for believe me, length 
of teen-age books is in the iron grip of iron 
men.) My heroes are boys growing up 
against a high school background, and the 
love interest is pivotal. Here’s how I handle 
some typical problems, activities, or situ- 
ations in Prom Trouble. 


Sports: 

“Budlong” the coach said, “do you think 
you’re a badger? You’re supposed to go 
through the hole they make for the ball-car- 
rier—not dig a new one.” He was very nice. 


Characterization: 


Rod glanced appreciatively at Charles. He 
was little, and about as brown as a P.T.A. 
cooky, and so ugly the girls thought he was 
cute. Also he was the fastest miler in Cen- 
tral California. 


Despair: 
He ate breakfast. Waffles and maple syrup. 
As he ate, he stared down at the little 
squares and ridges in that monotonous pat- 
tern. There was something mighty hopeless 
about a waffle, too. No future. That’s what 
he was—a human waffle. 


Suspense: 

What did Stone-Brain mean when he said 
you needed expensive bags? Pop it on the 
cob, dip it in this orange-colored gupp 
which was supposed to be butter, and then 
hand it right to a customer. Let him gnaw 
on it any way he wanted—around in circles, 
straight across, or zigzag. The idea had end- 
less possibilities. Think! Think! 


His feet slowed. “Think!” he whispered to 
himself. “You gotta think!” 


Complications: 


Rodney watched him go; there was an ad- 
viser for you! He thought of everything, 
kept you from being expelled, told you to 
raise eight or nine hundred dollars selling 
popcorn. He even gave you a good tardy slip 
so you could go on and on in this school, 
maybe forever. He was one great guy! 


At last the boy turned briskly toward his 
next class, till carried along by being numb. 
History! Good old history! 


Love: 

She was plain woman, that’s all. A genu- 
ine girl. “Hi,” she said. 

“Well, hi,” he answered softly, in a spe- 
cial way he’d been using of late—like peo- 
ple whose throats are so sore they can 
hardly talk. In the movies everybody in love 
with a woman talked that way. “Where’ve 
you been?” 

You will note that all these examples 
are written in young people’s language. 
They talk like people the reader will mix 
with every day. There is no pious talking 
down from the adult level. 


Also—may heaven help me—I use 
humor, but since a joke is such a personal 
matter, I won’t invade your privacy here. 
I use standard situations based on char- 
acterization, but in most cases I try for a 
low-key incongruity arising from perfectly 
sound teen-age logic applied literally to 
adult mores and slogans. Now and then, I 
stoop to an unforgivable play on words, 
such as this from Operation ABC: 

“Sure,” said George. “Think about that, 
Winesap. It’s alwavs darkest below the lawn. 
Dig in, chum: getcher mind on th’ dance— 
if you gotta mind.” 

The teen-age novel can be drawn full- 
size, and as big as any other book a man 
could write. Never make the mistake of 
writing down in style or vocabulary. Themes 
are often more “adult” than those of some 
popular adult fiction. In Operation ABC, 
for example, the boy learns that there is no 
escape from the stunning problems of the 
human spirit; they must be met and solved 
from the inside-out by the individual who 
stands alone and faces himself and life with 
courage and intelligence. 


How does one break in? The only magic 
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I know in the writing business has been re- 
peated so often that it is all but banal and 
forgotten. One gets what creative help one 
can—from editors, agents, schools, friends, 
and lovers—and then one writes. The only 
new advice I have is that a writer should 
never forget that he must live forever with 
what he has written. This is something to 
remember especially when one is writing for 
the young—their dreams are easily crushed. 





Teen-Age Book Markets 


The following editors are all interested in 
seeing good teen-age fiction. Some have added 
comments about non-fiction requirements also. 
The same rule applies here—an adult approach 
and no writing down. We suggest that before 
sending them any scripts you study some of the 
books published by the house of your choice. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Miss Ursula Nord- 
strom who buys teen-age fiction here is very 
enthusiastic about the young adult novel. 
“A good writer,” she says, “Can find great 
rewards, financial and otherwise in this 
field.” 

Miss Nordstrom feels that the main 
difference between teen-age and adult fic- 
tion is the age of the heroes and heroines. 
In the teen-age novel the lead characters 
are younger and are involved in problems 
peculiar to the age alone, such as making 
the transition from adolescence to adult- 
hood. 

“The author must understand, sympathize 
with and like teen-age people in order to 
write meaningfully for this age. Also good 
“young adult novels” (they prefer this ex- 
pression to “teen-age fiction”) are generally 
better written than the average adult novel. 
Here you will seldom find sloppy writing, 
trite description, poor characterization. 


“We know there is a need for teen-age 
fiction—our books by Mary Stolz sell in 
much larger quantities than the average 
adult novels. One reason is that a writer 
like Mary Stolz writes of young people’s 
lives and problems in terms which they 
understand. A teen-age reader feels, reading 
a Stolz novel, that someone else really does 
understand.” 


Harper’s teen-age books are read pri- 
marily by young people between the ages 
13-16. Some of Mary Stolz’s books have been 
read by older girls. They would like to see 
novels for young people on any subject and 
background suitable for teen-agers, and 
only point out that the writing must be 
excellent, and vocabulary should be adult. 


The average manuscript runs about 60,000 
words, but they have bought them as short 
as 50,000 and as long as 90,000 words. “We 
think the manuscripts are the right length 
if they seem to us to be well written, inter- 
esting and thought provoking.” 


You might like to read some of the fol- 
lowing Harper books for young adults: 
Mary Stolz’s Play Love, Remember, Ready 
or Not. Some of more interest to boys than 
girls are Nora Benjamin Kubie’s Joel and 
King Solomon’s Navy—two historical novels. 


Longmans Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. Bertha L. Gunterman, 
Editor of Junior Books here, says: “We 
welcome manuscripts of biography, nature 
and history in the non-fiction line; also 
junior novels, whether historical or treating 
of teen-age problems. Some romance too, 
when it is natural and well done.” 


“What distinguishes the right sort of 
junior novel is its greater care for accuracy 
and better background to help build general 
knowledge.” 

Like most of the other editors Miss Gun- 
terman feels that the vocabulary should be 
adult. “Let us give young readers a chal- 
lenge, they love new words. Too limited a 
vocabulary will give them too limited ability 
in knowing what words mean; the English 
language is a great one and beautiful, and 
the more words we can use easily, the better 
for all of us.” 


Their junior novels are read by advanced 
readers of 12-13, and slower readers of 
14-18. “But many junior novels are adult 
enough for grownups who do not like illicit 
love affairs or too much sophistication.” 

Miss Gunterman buys on royalty contract 
basis, usually 10%. Scripts range all the way 
from 25,000 to 60,000 in length, depending 
on subject and age group. At present no 
picture books or fantasies wanted here. 
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The following are some junior novels on 
Longmans Green Co’s spring list: The Un- 
willing Heart, by Katherine Marshall, a 
romance; Lumberman’s Dog, a vocational 
story on forestry, woodsman and sawmills— 
of great interest to teen-age boys; Powder 
and Hides, a historical novel about Indians 
by Val Gendron. 

Macrae, Smith Company, 225 South 
15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. Donald 
Macrae indicates that they would like to 
see junior novels involving a problem with 
a wholesome and responsible solution. Also, 
“accurate but romanticized biography, ro- 
mances with a sport or occupational back- 
ground.” 

“Subject material must be consistant with 
teen-age interest.” Style, he goes on to 
say, “should be direct and without even a 
suggestion of condescension. The vocabulary 
should not be simplified although the writ- 
ing must be clear.” 

Approximate length of these manuscripts 
here is 50,000 words, and Macrae Smith 
aims to reach young people between 10-16 
who are alert and hungry for knowledge 
through reading. Mr. Macrae points out 
that they do not buy scripts that have a 
contrived plot and movement without sub- 
stance. 

They give 10% royalty contracts and first 
printings average between 5,000 and 7,000 
copies. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Gertrude Blumenthal 
is the friendly, helpful Children’s Editor 
here. She says: “There is a need for teen- 
age fiction to prepare them for adult read- 
ing. The only distinction between adult 
and teen-age fiction from our point of view 
is that the latter should be written on the 
emotional level of teen-agers. But we re- 
quire the very best writing, with no attempt 
at simplification of vocabulary, since in 
effect this type of writing is almost on an 
adult level. 

“The audience we aim to reach are boys 
and girls of 14 to 18 who are interested in 
problems of other teen agers. We want 
books for girls that combine romance with 
interesting careers; teen-age biographies 
about men and women who, by their cour- 
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age and through their earnestness, have 
achieved a place in the world scene. We 
also want good family stories, teen-age 
problem stories, and inspirational, but not 
religious books.” 

Miss Blumenthal is not interested in see- 
ing fantasy, science fiction or poetry. To 
acquaint yourself with some of the books 
Messner has published, here are some of 
Miss Blumenthal’s favorite teenage authors 
and their titles: The Red Headed Angel, 
by Marion Garthwaite; Kathie The New 
Teacher, by Lucile Rosenheim; The Right 
Job for Judith, by Enid Johnson; Rachel 
Baker’s biography — Sigmund Freud; J. 
Alvin Kugelmass’—Louis Braille. 

Scripts for Messner should run from 
45,000-50,000, and are purchased on a 
standard royalty basis. Print orders for 
their teen-age books have ranged from 
10,000-25,000 with their best sellers often 
exceeding 30,000. 

Miss Blumenthal adds: “Boys and girls 
deserve the best kind of writing. The books 
must have real value, and no book is worth 
writing if it doesn’t have something im- 
portant to say.” 

Manuscripts are given careful considera- 
tion here, everything is read and Miss Blu- 
menthal is very willing to work with an 
author to achieve success if a book is 
promising. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. Elizabeth Tomp- 
kins, who is Editor of Juvenile Books here, 
says: “We are looking for stories with 
plenty of excitement—of the right kind— 
for these young people will not read dull 
books. The situations must be genuine and 
psychologically true.” 

Miss Tompkins is not looking for any 
specific subject matter, but does not want 
fantasy, science fiction or sport stories. She 
points out that stories of contemporary life 
and teen-age problems are most popular, 
and that a writer should avoid hackneyed 
historical themes. Their books aim to reach 
young people from 11-16 and she says the 
dialogue should be in teen-age language. 

Manuscripts for Nelson run about 60,000 
words for fiction; 45,000-50,000 for non- 
fiction, and are purchased on a standard 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A an American who has been working 
on British publications for the past 
four years, I can assure you, that editors 
in England are always ready to see— and 
often buy—features or fiction from the 
United States. My editor at Everybody's 
Weekly has bought the first British serial 
rights (that’s all you’re asked to sell) of 
several manuscripts previously published in 
the States. While these often come through 





agents, we have also published articles 
submitted directly by the authors. 

On material already published, it means 
extra money in the bank. The English mar- 
kets do not pay anything like your better 
American markets, but if the piece is al- 
ready written, you can only gain. This does 
not mean that you can sell only previously 
published material here. Many editors are 
quite interested in original stories or ar- 
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ticles from American writers, and if you 
have an article or story which you think 
would be specially suitable for an English 
market, you will have a very good chance 
here. 

English editors have a real admiration 
for American writing. They like the tight, 
vigorous style and precise presentation found 
in the better States magazines. The Times 
Literary Supplement recently published a 
complete issue on American writing, telling 
of its prestige abroad, and explaining why 
it is so popular. 

And, of course, the editors here are 
largely influenced by the public’s interests 
and wants. With the future of the world 
depending largely on American foreign 
policy, America’s extensive foreign aid pro- 
grams, and as a result of the personal con- 
tacts between the two peoples during the 
war, Britons are taking much notice of 
what Americans do and say. Half the 
casual conversations overheard walking 
down Fleet Street, or standing around in 
one of London’s lively “pubs” seem to 
contain the word American. Pick up a 
magazine or newspaper article on almost 
any subject, and the writer is bound to 
recommend a new way of doing something 
by saying “In America they .. .” 

It’s not that the British are imitative 
by any means, but they are well aware 
that America is the initiator of many 
trends, and that no European can be up to 
date without knowing what’s going on 
across the Atlantic. 

Socially too, American influence can be 
felt everywhere. Most of the movies here 
are American—so are 45% of the popular 
songs, usually crooned in a pretty good 
imitation of American speech. Square- 
dancing, radio quiz shows, hot dogs, U.S. 
magazines, and the more standard slang 
expressions are also in vogue. The world 
is getting smaller all the time. 


‘U.S. writers are sometimes perplexed 
over the minor language differences, which 
in writing seem to become a major obstacle. 
In most cases British editors are well 
enough acquainted with the different 
usages on the two sides of the ocean to 
make the necessary changes if they want to 
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buy a script. They know that gasoline in 
the States becomes petrol in England, and 
that a truck is really a lorry. 

The main thing to remember is that 
the same human stories that sell the reader 
in Birmingham, Alabama, will also interest 
the reader in Birmingham, England. 

The same rules—clear, communicative 
writing, suspense, interest, three-dimen- 
sional characterization—go for both coun- 
tries. Poor writing won’t have any more 
chance here than at home, but if you 
think a piece is good, even though an 
American editor or two has rejected it, you 
might still try here for no two editors’ needs 
and judgments are the same. 

All the editors on the attached market 
list responded personally to my letter. In 
many cases you will find it best to query 
the editor by airmail letter before sending 
your script. You might also want to ob- 
tain a copy of the publication. Your ms 
should be sent on light-weight paper, also 
by airmail, since ordinary mail takes much 
too long. 


General Markets 


..Courter, Grand Building, Trafalgar 
square, London, W.C.2. Norman Kark, the 
editor of this monthly, using articles and 
fiction, has just returned from a trip to 
the States. He says: 

“We are interested in original Anglo- 
American items, but Courier does not re- 
print from other publications. Our rates 
(on acceptance) vary between 8 and 12 
guineas ($24-$36) an article, depending on 
its interest and quality and whether it in- 
cludes illustrations.” 

Lengths of 1200-%500 words are pre- 
ferred. Good, factual material is wanted, 
as well as well-written satire, macabre 
fiction, and short satirical verse. This maga- 
zine appeals to Holiday-type readers. 

Everybody's Weekly, 114 Fleet street, 
London, E.C. 4. Mrs. Sidney Gordon, 
Features Editor. This lively, recently reno- 
vated book presents current and historical 
articles on biography, science, medicine, 
the theatre, art, architecture, nature, ro- 
mance, sport, people and places. 

Controversial articles by authoritative 
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writers also appeal to its family type reader- 
ship, and since last summer, fiction serials 
totalling around 40,000 words have proved 
popular. Treatment should include human 
interest and appealing anecdotes. Average 
length of articles: 1700-3000. 

Photographs are mostly used to illustrate 
articles, although historical prints and dia- 
grams suited to the subject are also pub- 
lished. Payment on acceptance Starts at 
20 guineas ($58). 

The Field, 8 Stratton street, London, 
W.1. A high class monthly on gracious 
living in the country with “quite a cir- 
culation along the eastern seaboard of the 
United States,” according to its editor, 
Wilson Stephens. 

Articles of 1500-2000 words cover all 
aspects of country living, including sport, 
farming, homes and gardens, natural his- 
tory, antiquities, overseas subjects, women’s 
and children’s interests. Mr. Stephens wants 
competent writing and will pay on merit 
(acceptance) but not less than $22. With 
his American readership in mind, he asks 
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that the U.S. subjects should have a fresh 
look. Good quality photographs are paid 
for according to reproduction area. 

Illustrated, 189 High Holborn, London, 
W.C. 1. Address queries and material to the 
Features Editor. With a family audience, 
this mass-circulation weekly wants dramatic 
photographs and sets of pictures showing 
anything of human interest anywhere. Per- 
sonality stories and ideas for picture stories 
are also welcomed; no fiction. 

This magazine recently did a _ photo- 
illustrated feature on Billy Graham at 
home, by Mrs. Graham, since Britons know 
him well from his London Crusade last 
year. Payment on publication varies from 
$58 to $80 for the average piece, depending 
upon the merits of the material as written, 
worth of the subject, and reputation of the 
writer. 

Lilliput, 43 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
A bright monthly which requires high 
class short stories and articles of 400-2000 
words. Trick photo series, like “15 ways a 
man wears a hat,” are used, as is such 
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out-of-the-way reporting as a feature on 
real life of pick-pockets. 

Jack Hargreaves, the Managing Editor, 
says that payments vary. “We may some- 
times stretch our prices quite a bit to get 
something we want badly. On the whole, 
however, you can reckon that we pay 
(on acceptance) around ten guineas ($28) 
per 1000 words, with extra for illustra- 
tions.” 

Men Only and London Opinion, Tower 
House, Southhampton Street, London, W.C. 
2. This merger of two humorous publi- 
cations is stamped for men somewhat in 
the manner of Esquire. Editor R. J. Min- 
ney says: 

“We are always glad to consider Amer- 
ican material on the same basis as English 
material, and during the past year we have 
bought a number of articles, jokes and 
photographs submitted directly from Amer- 
ica which had not been previously pub- 
lished. We are also glad to consider Second 
Rights in some cases. 


“We have recently bought the second 
rights of articles by Ludwig Bemelmans and 
Art Buchwald. These dealt with aspects of 
Europe, but we have also published original 
articles on American life—hotels, drug- 
stores, etc.” 


Payment (on acceptance) varies accor- 
ding to circumstances. Best length: 1200. 


Picture Post, 43 Shoe Lane, London 
E.C. 4. A weekly picture magazine with 
highest circulation, using the same prin- 
ciples as Life. Picture features only are 
wanted, declares William Stacey of the 
editorial department, with a maximum of 
1500 words. Payment on acceptance is from 
$70 per page, regardless of number of 
pictures used, although color pictures fetch 
$112 per page. Outstanding news or un- 
usual single pictures are also desired. 


Women’s Field 


Most of these are eager buyers of good 
fiction, but they often get their American 
material through agents. The following, 
however, will also deal direct: 


Good Housekeeping, 28 Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, London, S. W. 1. Monthly. British 
version of the familiar U.S. journal of the 
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same name. Oliver Robinson, the Editor, 
says that while these magazines often co- 
operate with each other, they are quite in- 
dependently run. 

Whereas 1000-3000 word articles are 
mostly on British subjects, Mr. Robinson 
says the best opportunity for American 
writers would be in fiction (3000-7000). 
-—They use about four stories per issue. 
He would like to see the following. (1) 
Something warm and_ characteristically 
American which Britons would understand; 
(2) The domestic tale that could happen 
anywhere and could be easily anglicized 
where necessary (3) Human interest and 
emotional stories without particular na- 
tionality. 

Payment on acceptance starts at about 
$65. 

Good Taste, 30 Southhampton Street, 
London, W.C. 2. A monthly. Jodi Hyland, 
the Editor, reports: 


“Our particular needs from America are 
like those from any market, except pos- 
sibly that Americans generally do light- 
hearted articles better than most British 
authors. I am always on the lookout for 
material (3000-7000 word short stories) 
appealing to young pre-married women 
between 17 and 27, dealing mostly with 
man-woman relations, or articles (700- 
¥000 words) on pseudo-psychological sub- 
jects like, The Meaning of Your Dreams, 
etc. 

“I think the authors should aim for 
slightly sophisticated gaiety, tender emo- 
tion, or interesting factual material. No 
corn, no teen-age stuff!” 

Payment varies—“But our rates are in 
keeping with other British magazines buy- 
ing from the United States and Canada. 
We would pay extra for photographs if 
they were suitable.” 

Harper’s Bazaar, 19 Queen street, Lon- 
don, W. 1. Jane Stockwood, Feature Edi- 
tor: 

“We do publish work of some Amer- 
cans, but it has usually appeared already 
in the New York issue of Harper’s Bazaar. 
We are, of course, quite open to other 
writers in the States, particularly short 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Newspaper 


By Reinhart Wessing 


Nw reporting has ever been a 
stepping stone for many successful 
writers. You don’t have to be a full-time 
reporter to get this valuable experience of 
learning how to dig out facts and present 
material in an orderly fashion, which is 
essential to all writing, be it factual or 
fictional. 

Today there is still a wide-open field for 
the “stringer” or local correspondent who 
can keep his regional paper supplied with 
items about events, persons, and activities 
in his local community. 

The term “stringer” is an old newspaper 
term. The local correspondent is usually 
paid by the column inch—his published 
material is “strung” together and measured 
for payment. 


Many Open Doors 


Most of the larger dailies—and there are 
hundreds of them—have “stringer” corre- 
spondents in the small towns in their circu- 
lation area. As State Editor, I have forty 
such part-time, free-lance writers in outly- 
ing communities. 

Sometimes as many as three dailies circu- 
late in these small towns, and a writer who 
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is really on the ball and knows how to keep 
his ears and eyes open for news and dig out 
the facts can make a nice monthly salary 
which will keep him going while he is try- 
ing to hit the big markets. My stringers 
make from $20 to $40 a week. Quite a few 
state editors I contacted told me that a 
good correspondent can make as much as 
$60 or more. 

Trudy Cargile, State Editor of the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser, writes: 

The right territory, say a strategic town 
located centrally between two or three large 
competing dailies, has brought in the neigh- 
borhood of $250 per month for some of our 
correspondents. 

Here’s another quote from George Beebe, 
Managing Editor of the Miami Herald: 


I certainly think that a good stringer in 
the right territory could easily make $40 a 
week. 


Who can be a stringer? Almost anyone— 
housewives, school teachers, professional 
men, full-time writers. You needn’t be a 
Pulitzer Prize winner, nor is a college edu- 
cation necessary. Stringing can be some- 
thing as unliterary as getting the facts and 
just calling them in to your editor. 
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One editor writes: 


Truthfulness in dealing with us and the 
news is paramount. Diligence and alertness 
rate next. Quality of writing skills is far 
down the list. We can improve that by 
coaching, and we can always rewrite a story, 
if the correspondent supplies us with ac- 
curate data. 


You Make Yourself Known 


A stringer pipes in news, by making it 
known, as soon as he is hired, that he is the 
town’s reporter for a certain paper and 
that anything newsworthy should be re- 
ferred to him. 

Make sure you become acquainted with 
all local officials, such as sheriff, chief of 
police or constable, mayor or village presi- 
dent, school board officials, courthouse 
clerks, and the secretaries of civic and social 
clubs, pastors of churches, and of course the 
undertakers, 

Tell them what you are and what you are 
doing. Ask them to notify you when some- 
thing of importance is going to happen so 
that you can get it in time. Most of them 
will be very cooperative, and any slip-up 
on their part will generally be due to their 
crowded schedule and not because of any 


A way to keep on your toes 
and earn some pocketmoney 
while you are shooting for 


the big mags. 


dislike for newspapermen. There will be 
times when you will have to prod them, by 
more or less breathing down their necks 
with telephone calls and reminders, but if 
this is done tactfully you will incur no ill 
will. 

The fact that you have publicized your 
job as reporter does not mean that you can 
sit back and let the news roll in. You still 
have to be alert to what is going on in your 
community—you have to be in the know. 

Some stringers are afraid that along with 
their regular daily duties, either as bread- 
winners or homemakers they will not have 
time to cover such things as city or village 
council and school board meetings. It is not 
necessary to attend all of them personally. 
You can get the story the next morning by 
calling the recording secretary, or any other 
member of the board whose word can be 
considered reliable. They are usually very 
willing to tell you what went on. 

Sometimes a stringer will not be able to 
determine what is news and what is not 
news. The easiest thing to do in such a case 
is to send it to your editor and let him de- 
cide. But to be a really good reporter you'll 
have to learn to decide for yourself. 
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What is News? 


Here are some things to consider when 
trying to decide what is news. 

If your city or village council decides that 
your town ought to float a bond issue to 
finance new lights in the business district, 
everyone will—or at least should—want to 
know about it, because eventually it is they, 
the taxpayers, who will pay for the new 
lights. Your community will expect the 
paper to carry the full story so it can keep 
abreast of the arguments pro and con, and 
know how to vote when the referendum is 
held. It is your job as a reporter to see that 
the paper gets the full and complete story. 


If your PTA and school board decides 
that one of your schools needs an addition 
or is obsolete and should be replaced, the 
community must have the full and com- 
plete story so it knows how to vote on that 
referendum. 

Youth club activities which provide young 
people with recreation and the opportunity 
to develop leadership are news, because they 
strengthen the moral framework of your 
community. 

Church activities are newsworthy because 
they deal with the spiritual life of a com- 
munity. Every church has organizations for 
men, women, and young people, which 
carry on various community and charitable 
projects. These projects are newsworthy. 


The activities of all your local clubs are 
newsworthy because generally they are of 
community-wide interest. Many of them 
carry on projects for charitable institutions, 
youth programs, or sponsor scholarships. 


What the Editors Want 


Here are some quotes from editors on 
what kind of stories they buy from stringers: 
Jim Reed, of the Topeka Capital, writes: 


Any news story from the stringer’s com- 
munity—fires, automobiles in which there 
are fatalities, acts of heroism, deaths of 
prominent people—are used regularly. Good 
feature stories are always wanted. New farm- 
ing techniques unusual hobbies, success 
stories, interviews, inventions, etc., can all 
be used. 


Large, metropolitan dailies using wire serv- 
ices often differ slightly in their require- 
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ment. Writes Lee Olson of the Denver 
Post: 


Stories bought from stringers fall into the 
general classifications of news and features. 
The former doesn’t bulk large on our pay- 
roll because we depend heavily on the wire 
service for news. Features, accompanied by 
pictures whenever possible, are valuable be- 
cause there is no adequate source, exclusive 
of our own staff members, for such regional 
material. Features we have bought include 
such items as people with interesting hob- 
bies, life at a high altitude cattle camp, 
cattle and sheep roundups, irrigation devel- 
opments, etc. 


Donald Schram, The Detroit Free Press: 
“General test applied to them is: are they 
more than routine items for the locality in 
which they originate, and have they, in our 
opinion, some appeal to readers in other 
localities in which the Free Press is read?” 
Most editors point out that they do not 
want to see controversial material, routine 
items like meetings of the Chamber of 
Commerce, or stories which have a strong 
promotional slant for some firm or product. 
Personal items are a red flag in front of 
most editors’ eyes, and yet many stringers 
make the mistake of sending these in. They 
are probably trying to please some friends 
or business acquaintances. 

Here’s an example: 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Picke were the din- 
ner guests to their neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Smith. Mrs. Smith served a delicious 
beef roast, which was eaten by candlelight. 
A bouquet of huge yellow chrysanthemums 
decorated the table. After dinner the couples 
played cards and reminisced. 

This may be all right for the village weekly, 
but it will never do for a daily. All such 
stuff goes in file 13. If you become a stringer 
and are tempted to send in such an item, 
think twice, then burn it. 

It is bewildering for editors to receive 
material like this and then find that some 
important story was not sent in. 

For instance. One morning I received 
nothing but dribble from one stringer. In 
the afternoon I received a tip that a large 
bond issue was being proposed in that town 
to build a new water system. A referendum 
approving the first $80,000 worth of bonds 
was to be voted on in three days. I called 
the stringer. Not only was the tip right, but 
she knew the whole story. She hadn’t sent it 
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in because she didn’t know whether I would 
use it. Again I say, please send everything 
in and let your editor decide if you can’t. 
I did give her a bonus for the complete 
story she had. But it could have been two 
or three times as much if she had sent it in 
sooner. 


The Five W’s and Other Rules 


When you gather material for your stories 
you should keep in mind the journalists’ 
five “W’s” and “H.” The five “W’s” are 
these: what, who, why, when, where; and 
the “H” is how? If you will try to find the 
answer to all these whenever you do a story, 
you can be quite sure of not coming up 
with a thin, down-at-the-heel report. Some- 
times when people give you a report of a 
meeting they won’t answer all these ques- 
tions. That’s where you show your metal as 
a reporter; you ask for the information they 
left out. 


Many a story comes to my desk at the 
Freeport Journal-Standard with one or 
more points unanswered. I'll call the 
stringer and ask him for it. He’ll tell me he 
doesn’t know because he wasn’t given that 
information. That’s no excuse. It’s his job 
as a reporter to find out. 

A story has to have meat on the bones. 
You can’t sell a skeleton. 
The fatter your story is the 
bigger it is going to be, 
which means more lineage 
and maybe even a bonus for 
a good detailed report. That 
will fatten your check. 

If the story leaves doubts 
or questions in the reader’s 
mind, chances are your edi- 
tor will toss it in file 13. 
Which means the little ef- 
fort you did spend to get 
the story was wasted. 

Another matter to watch is such seem- 
ingly minor point as people’s names, It is 
very important to spell names correctly, 
and in the case of women, if married, they 
should always be referred to as Mrs. Rich- 
ard Jones. If there are two Robert Smiths 
in town, the middle initial, which is likely 
to be different, should be inserted. 









You can also save yourself and your 
editor some time by writing out in full the 
names of organizations and clubs when you 
refer to them the first time. If you send in 
a story about a TMTM Club, probably only 
you and the members of the club know 
what the initials stand for. Your editor will 
shoot the copy back to you with a circle 
around TMTM and the words, “What’s 
dat?” 


The Right Personality 


Editors look for certain qualities in a 
stringer. When I interview a prospect for 
the Journal Standard, I pay close attention 
to his grammar. If he speaks with bad 
grammar, chances are he’ll write the same. 
That’s my cue to move on to the next pos- 
sibility because it would take too much time 
to rewrite his copy. Other editors don’t feel 
as strongly on this matter. 


I like a stringer who knows how to keep 
his distance from the town gossip. A gossiper 
can get his editor into a lot of hot water by 
taking stories on hearsay. Also my stringer 
should have a reputation for honesty above 
all else, and be well liked in the community. 
Such a person will get the necessary co- 
operation from everyone in the community. 
Age doesn’t matter too much. I’ll take any- 
one from 20 to 40 or over 
if he has the qualities I am 
looking for. 

At one time I had a high 
school senior on my staff— 
but I must admit that was 
the exception rather than 
the rule. On the other ex- 
treme I have a stringer who 
is in her seventies and still 
going strong, after being 
with the paper almost 20 
years. 


Paul S. Plumer, Managing Editor, the 
Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Me., writes: 


“Willingness to work hard, mix with peo- 
ple, take an interest in public events, accept 
the task of reporting routine unimportant 
news along with the more glamorous assign- 
ments. We tell them anyone who can write 
a letter can master the writing side of the 
trade.” 





Getting the News to Your Editor 


So now you have some idea of what it 
takes to get a story—how do you get it to 
your editor? Most of the time it goes by 
mail, and that’s why it is doubly important 
to have it fresh. Your copy should be typed, 
of course, and as clean-looking as possible. 


There are some things your editor will 
want you to telephone to him collect. All 
editors want you to call in accidents, fires, 
crimes and obituaries. Get all the details 
and all the correct names. People in your 
town will be watching the evening paper 
for the full story. The better job you do on 
these stories, the bigger your bonus will be. 

While we're on the subject of money, I 
might say something right here about how 
and when you are paid. First of all, as I 
mentioned before, you get paid for what 


nuses for you by recording it from day 
to day. Others will make you keep a 
“string.” These will require you to clip 
your stories every day and paste them on 
sheets of paper with the date it appeared 
written alongside each story. At the end 
of the month you send in this “string.” 
Your editor will measure your string and 
verify your total inches and bonuses. You 
won’t be paid until your string is in, for 
the simple reason that your editor has no 
record of your stories. 


A Stringer’s Life Has Excitement 


Here’s how a couple of my stringers re- 
cently earned their money: 

One, in a town of about 300, covered a 
$12,000 tavern fire last month. The build- 
ing next door started to burn and was heav- 
ily damaged by smoke and water. The 








appears in the paper. 
You are usually paid 
by the column inch. 
There are exceptions 
where a paper will 
pay a flat monthly 
salary no matter how 
much you send in. 
But most papers pay 
from 10 to 15 cents 
a column inch. Which 
means that if you 
send in a story 10 
inches long and your 
paper pays 10 cents 
an inch, you make a 
dollar. If that story 
happens to be a fire, 
an exceptionally good 
report of the village 
council meeting, 
you'll probably be 
given a bonus of any- 
where from one to 
five dollars. So it’s 
possible to net six 
dollars with one good 
story. 

Most papers pay 
once a month. Some 
of them will tabulate 
your linage and bo- 
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Typical Stringer Stories 





& 
He Will Plead 
s 

His Own Case 
In Kidnapi 

n naping 

Special to the Free Press 

KALAMAZOO—Dan Ben 
Thomas, 40, an accused kidnaper 
and ‘armed robber, indicated in 
municipal court Tuesday after- 
noon that he will probably act as 
his own attorney in a case in- 
volving his examination relating 
to a ten-year-old crime, 

Thomas has demanded a hear- 
ing on a charge that he and one 
other person robbed and kid- 


naped Pat Heavey, manager of 
the State Theater, in 1945. 
£ te s 


HE HAS just been returned to 
Kalamazoo after serving a term 
in- the Reedsville (Ga.) State 
Prison. “T’ve studied law myself 
for six years while in the Geor- 
tia penitentiary, and am ready 
ito defend myself, Thomas told 
Judge Clark M. Olmsted. 

Thom as was released to 
authorities here last week on a 





overnor’s extradition warrant. 








“al Plea 


Child-Guidance 
Clinic Is Sought 


JACKSON—Jackson will have 
& child-guidance clinic if action 
by the Board of Supervisors re- 
ceives favorable response from 
Lansing, Supervisor James Folks 
reported Tuesday. 


The Board of Supervisors 
passed .a resolution asking that 
such a clinic be designated in 
Jackson to serve Jackson and 
Hillsdale counties, 


Union Aide Gets 
Port Huron Post 


PORT HURON — Ray L. 
Mathieson, 36, union representa- 
tive of Local 44, UAW (CIO), at 
the Mueller Brass Co., has been 
appointed to the City Commis- 
sion to fill the unexpired term of 
Wilbur V. Hamm, who resigned 
to be prosecuting attorney of 
St. Clair County. 

The Commission also named 
Miss Etta M. Reid  “~sher, 
mayor = * 
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stringer phoned in the complete story. The 
story ran about eight inches—80 cents at 
10 cents an inch. The regular bonus for 
calling in a fire is 50 cents. But her story 
was very complete, with the estimate of 
damages, names of people involved, time of 
fire, how many fire departments were there 
to fight the blaze, who owned both build- 
ings, and so on, so I gave her a $3 bonus. 
The story netted her $4.30. 

Just last week one stringer had the 
chance to cover an attempted murder and 
a suicide in a town of about 8,000. A 
20-year-old girl was shot three times by her 
estranged husband with a sawed-off .22 
after she refused his pleas for a reconcilia- 
tion. One bullet lodged in her brain. He 
was later found dead of a self-inflicted gun 
wound in the temple. She is still alive but 
the bullet cannot be removed because of its 


location. Doctors say the only disability she 
will suffer is a slight limp because the bullet 
hit nerves controlling motion of the lower 
extremities. The stringer sent in a 10-inch 
story the day it happened, and has come 
through with follow-up stories on the girl’s 
condition and the outcome of surgery. Her 
linage and bonuses have netted her over $10. 


Getting In 


And so now that you are excited by the 
profits to be gained (and I hope even more 
so by the interest and excitement you can 
get from the job), you want to know how 
you go about getting in. 

Editors, who need stringers badly, will 
go out and beat the bushes for them, but 
every one I wrote to said they give first at- 
tention to those who approach them. It 

(Continued on page 83) 





Two Letters from State Editors 


We have purchased many good stories from 
stringers. Any news story from the stringer’s com- 
munity—fires, automobile accidents in which there 
are fatalities, acts of heroism, deaths of promi- 
nent people, etc., are used regularly. Good feature 
stories are always wanted. New farming tech- 
niques, unusual hobbies, success stories, inven- 
tions, interviews, personality stories, human in- 
terest stories, etc., all can be used. 

The Daily Capital has statewide circulation and 
we are interested in any story of general interest 
to Kansans. 


We are not interested in rewrites of stories 
appearing in other newspapers, or stories of 
strictly local interest and of no interest outside 
the community in which the stringer lives. 

We expect our stringers—and we have 100 of 
them—to put emphasis on completeness and 
accuracy. We tell them to get all the story— 
more than they think we’ll need, and get it all 
correct. They must obtain and check complete 
lists of names. We want stories written clearly, 
directly and objectively. We ask stringers to use 
the ABC’s of good reporting—accuracy, brevity 
and clarity. 

I was a stringer for the Topeka Daily Capital 
in a small town of 1,300. That work led to a 
job offer as a reporter and at the age of 35 I 
became editor. I’m sure I would not have been 
offered a job if the newspaper had not known 
me by my work as a stringer. I have since hired 
reporters because they did good work for us as 
stringers. 


Some of our best stringers came to us and 
offered their services. Until then we did not 
know they were in the area. 

Jim Reep, 
The Daily Capital 
Topeka, Kansas 


Our stringers are asked to supply personality 
sketches on old-timers or persons important to 
the community, stories on historic places and 
events, town or area progress, farm and industry 
development, stories on community projects or 
celebrations, and unusual persons and events. 


We don’t buy stories that are purely promotion 
of an individual or business—and we usually 
turn down stories which lack an Arizona angle. 


We expect our stringers to know a news story 
when they hear of it, to be able to develop a 
string of contacts who can tip them to stories, 
and to be reliable and conscientious in finding 
and reporting the facts. We, of course, are happy 
if the stringer can develop features, can take or 
produce photos to illustrate stories, and if he 
can write—but such are secondary qualities. 

Most of our stringers either wrote us asking 
for the job, or were recommended by stringers 
quitting for other jobs or moving out of the state. 
Some were recommended to us by public officials 
or residents interested in seeing their community 
appear in stories in the newspaper. 

Frep MERKLE, Jr., 
The Republic Editor 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Scheherazade had her methods, 


I hawe mine... 





After 8 years of steady banging on the 


typewriter, a gal who has sold, sits back 
and tells you what she has learned 


about the business of writing. 


By Hannah Smith 


HE trouble with writing is that it’s so 

dratted consecutive. I made my first 
sale to a national magazine about eight 
years ago and from that moment I was 
hooked. Ever since I’ve tried to write every 
morning five days a week. It wasn’t till my 
Underwood had to be carted off for surgery 
that I sat back, blinked dazedly, and took 
some thought. 

What, I asked myself, had I learned 
about my job—eight years, eighty sales and 
two hundred rejection slips later? 

Before my typewriter came back, I ar- 
rived at six convictions about what is neces- 
sary to become a successful writer. Some of 
these six are cribbed from others, but some 
are largely, I hope, my own. (I only wish 
I'd follow them.) 

1. Don’t paint from photographs. 

2. A million words to the wise writer are 

insufficient. 


3. A stationary stone gets mighty mossy. 
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4. The shortest distance between two points 
may be the dullest. 


5. There’s plenty of room at the bottom. 


6. You couldn’t track the Dionne quints 
with a single set of fingerprints. 


It Wasn’t Art 

One day a real estate agent was showing 
me through a house he hoped we'd buy. 
(We didn’t.) After I’d seen the All-Electric 
Kitchen and Executive-Size Dining Room, 
we arrived at what he described as the 
Genuine-Philippine-Mahogany-Panelled 
Den. 

“Wait till you see what goes with it?” he 
said, and he threw open the door with the 
air of one entering the private quarters of 
King Farouk. “Look!” 

He pointed with a trembling fountain pen 
to a large oil painting above the fireplace. 

“The owner,” he said in tones of awed 
unbelief, “has agreed to let that go with the 


house!” 
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I murmured something vaguely grateful 
and wondered why I didn’t like the paint- 
ing. It was, I decided, masterfully done— 
Mt. Whitney, for sure, crags, snow and all, 
practically life size. But it wasn’t—Art. 

Just then the owner stepped in behind us 
and looked admiringly at the picture, too. 
“T had a kodachrome slide,” he told me. “I 
liked it so well that I had it copied in oil.” 

That’s it! I thought—the artist never saw 
the mountain. 

Ever since, I’ve noticed that, particularly 
in magazine stories, of the kind I try to 
write, the same mistake happens over and 
over—painting from photographs. 

It’s always a temptation to try to remem- 
ber how McKinley Kantor or Robert Car- 
son or John Reese described a person—and 
doing a kind of-parallel. But one thing I 
have learned if I describe a real person I’ve 
known, or use an actual bit of real conver- 
sation I’ve heard, even the lightest, fluffiest 
magazine story takes on a feeling of authen- 
ticity that no copy can ever have. Instead 
of trying to do a “Collier’s-type heroine” or 
a “McCall’s type hero,” I aim hard these 
days to search my circle of acquaintances 
for a person like the one I’m using in the 
story—and then describe Julia Renicke, the 
blonde baby sitter we had once, or Lou 
Markham, the boy at the gas station. 

A lovely thing about this, too, is that it 
really comes easier. I used my kid brother 
as the hero of a story I sold to Ladies’ Home 
Journal several years ago, called “The Bi- 
partisan Blonde.” As soon as I made Harold 
the hero, the conversation wrote itself— 
right down to the way he’d leer and lick his 
lips whenever someone brought up the name 
of a certain young female. 


It’s Best On Paper 


I’ve noticed that artists often make 
sketches on the spot for future use, and 
whenever I’ve followed that same technique 
in writing, it’s come in handy. 

Not long ago we had a brush fire in the 
foothills behind our house; it was so close, 
in fact, that we had to get out in the middle 
of the night. When some friends wrote and 
asked us how we made out in the fire—I 
made a carbon of my letter. Later on, when 
I was writing a short-short with a similar 


fire in it, I got out that carbon and discov- 
ered what I keep forgetting—that no mem- 
ory is as strong as the palest ink. Even a 
few months later, I had forgotten a good 
many things about that wild, hectic night— 
the way the burnt leaves had blown across 
our headlights as we drove down our wind- 
ing road, the smell of the burning sage, the 
feeling of near-hilarity that can exist at the 
edge of danger. 

Sketches on the spot—even if I have no 
idea at the time how I'll use them—have 
come in handy time after time in finding a 
background for a magazine story. 

That all leads very easily into my second 
conviction—A million words to the wise 
writer are insufficient. This is one of the six 
that I know is cribbed—from Munson’s 
book. I’m convinced that the more you 
write, the better you get. 

I once heard someone say that the end 
aim of all writing should be publication. 
That’s all right. But many very successful 
writers do a great deal of practice writing 
—notes, diaries—that is never intended for 
publication. Books like Maugham’s The 
Writer's Notebook and Fitzgerald’s The 
Crack-Up certainly bear this out. I was 
particularly fascinated by the latter; Fitz- 
gerald has long lists of names, snatches of 
overheard conversation, a detailed descrip- 
tion—much too detailed for any story or 
novel—of the way a woman turns her head 
or a conversation overheard in an elevator. 
The parallel between this kind of material 
and the artist’s sketch book is exact. All this 
can be raw material for a manuscript, but 
often it is just practice writing. 


A New Experience 


If you find, however, that you aren’t see- 
ing anything that impresses you enough to 
write it down, then remember my convic- 
tion number 3: A stationary stone gets 
mossy. Maybe you need to get out with the 
rolling stones. 

It isn’t necessary to suddenly declare to 
your near and dear that you have to have 
a studio overlooking the Caribbean or that 
a Mexico trip is the only thing that will 
revive your lagging genius. Often only a 
small detour from routine—as insignificant 

(Continued on page 34) 
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You are cordially invited to enter 
the Writer’s Digest Short Story Contest 


80,000 


in 200 prizes 


END in your very best short- 
short or write one now for the 


2ist annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1955. 


Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 
Many of the 4,000 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 


As a prizewinner, however, you are 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 


for short-short stories of 1500 words 


under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story as you wish. 
Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories, humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Get 
into your story with your opening 
paragraph; (3) Your plots should be 
simple and not rely on coincidence; 
(4) Whether gay or sad, funny or 
serious, show your characters to be 
humans capable of emotions. 

Select story ideas from the life about 
you—people and places you know 
best. Markets are constantly in 
need of short-shorts and many en- 
tries are bought each year. 
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Ist Prize 


$500 Cash 


2nd Prize 


To give a writer a month of tran- 

ili ro ressure of 
Livin —— WRITER’S DIGEST 
will furnish for the writer one his im- 
mediate family a su tnt of food, gas 
and electric, local t one, one-day- 
a-week maid service, gas for the car, 
a weekly allowance for each school-age 
child; movie and theater tickets, a 
couple of books, hospitalization insur- 
ance, and a contribution—all 
in sufficient amounts to cover a full 


month. 
3rd Prize 


What’s life without fellowship? An ex- 
pense-paid trip to a recognized writer’s 
conference within 200 miles of your 
home for the 2 to 4 days the confer- 
ence lasts. Includes conference fees 
train fare, hotels, meals, plus $7.06 
a day pin money. 


4th Prize 


$100 Cash 


5th to 11th Prize 


A big chance to hit the top-paying 
short-short market awaits the winners 
4 = prize! A top fiction editor _ 
of America’s great ma 
(The American, This Week, r40%>, 
cCall’s Seventeen) will personally 
and criticize your story. If he 
doesn’t find anything wrong with it, 
you’re on your way. 


12th to 20th Prize 


A new 1955 Smith-Corona Portable 
Sponges, O pew noes. oe ‘page 
gauge,’ paper 
holder, a. ane poy mes uit op- 
eration. Retail price, 


21st to 30th Prize 


To delight your imagination for a 
year, you will receive a monthly gift 
selected from the work tsmen 
from Copenhagen to Calcutta and 
shipped to you directly from points of 
origin all over the world and guaran- 
teed to reach your door without dam- 
age or expense to you. 


31st to 40th Prize 


All the paper you need to write; plus 
carbon paper, outside and return en- 

1 an stamps for one 
year normal a as a free-lance 
writer, 


4list to 49th Prize 


Your selection of the books you have 
always wanted to own. Select about a 
dozen titles to suit yourself. (Rare or 
art books excepted.) 





50th Prize 
Your ‘“‘brainstorm” will no longer be 
lost enroute to the telephone. ether 


you work in the basement or attic, an 
extension phone will be installed to 
meet your needs. The cost of installa- 
tion and the basic monthly charge will 
be paid for one year. If you prefer to 
escape the oe pg entirely, the al- 
om i aw: is a tent and sleeping 
bag. (U.S. Army standards.) 


51st Prize 


A working writer welcomes stimula- 
tion that his mind, tones up his 
desire to write and activates his en- 
—_. What would do this for you? 

thin » oan gt of reason and con- 
ference and the editor 
of WRITER'S. DIGEST. we'll offer 
some (non-alcoholic) stimulants that 
will be like a fresh sea breeze. 


52nd to 60th Prize 
Two cents for each word in your story. 


61st to 80th Prize 


Your market problems will be re- 
duced by this prize for you will receive 
a new revised copy of WRITER’S 
MARKET, the annual 500-page book 
which contains 7,000 up-to-date mar- 
kets, each year for the next three 
years. 


8ist to 100th Prize 


A dependable Pelouze Postal Scale, 
4-lb. capacity sufficient to take on a 
“Gone With the Wind” size manu- 
script. Dial shows exact postage for all 
classes of mail including parce —_-* a 
zones—if Congress doesn’t raise 

rates. 


101st to 199th Prize 
A Certificate of Merit will record the 
place your story won in the contest 


and you will also receive a useful 
Pocket Printer bearing your address. 


200th Prize 
jiece Brass Band. (Delivered to 
‘a ap <9) 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, All short-short stories must be original, a mn and 
words in length ; 
written. Enclose stamped addressed envelope , &. return, 


no more than 1, 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription ine, 
to WRITER’S DIGEST. A four 


ription entitles the subscriber to 4 Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 1955. Three judges 
will read each script in selecting winners. The contest is 
now open. Send your stories now. 


renewal, or extension 
months’ one-dollar su 
enter one story in this contest. 


tion entitles the subscriber to enter two stories in this con- 
test. No more than two stories can be entered by anyone. 


A $2.50 one-year subscrip- 


or neatly 


the winners. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property of the individual 
writer. The names of the winners will be published in a 
summer issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. All scripts will be 
returned as soon as possible following announcement of 











Please check one of the squares: 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


$3,500 | * 
9 I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Story Contest. 
(check which) (  ) Enclosed is $1.00 for a four-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 
Contest ( ) Enclosed is $2.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 
I 5s os thay nso 9 Ka v's .d ai 0 ioe sb ERR SOT OMEE MEMES STARS OEESS VERSE EALMETEN Ea tbmee 
Entry 
WE oo oon bors we kak oR de Fe La A OOOKS A CREE eS eae ep Ebi geekd 
Blank , 
ee Ae OnE A ee Ce ey ce Teme... 5. NN ee ee 


My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired, 
sc please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (). 














Scheherazade Had Her Methods 


(Continued from page 31) 


as a trip across the street to talk to the 
grumpy old codger in the rocking chair— 
will give you a new idea, a fresh view of 
life. 


An unexpected experience, even a trifling 
one, will frequently give me a good story 
idea. One Sunday my husband, child and I 
took that most Babbity of excursions, an 
afternoon drive. But on our way, we sud- 
denly decided to stop off at the Los Angeles 
Union Station and walk through—hardly 
what you’d call a revolutionary experience 
—but different enough from my regular day 
to start me thinking about people I saw, 
arrivals and departures. One thing led to 
another, and somehow or other the next 
week I was writing a story that eventually 
showed up in the May 28 Collier’s, en- 
titled “Oh, You Beautiful Bachelor.” The 
first setting in the story is the Los Angeles 
Union Station. 


Total Focus Is My Way 


You often hear people proclaim in a 
pontifical voice that to be successful an 
author has to have something to say. That’s 
obvious. But they also seem to imply that 
if you have something to say, it really 
doesn’t matter how you say it. 


That’s fine if you are an Einstein—if you 
have one of the few new ideas that pop up 
in a century you could probably put it 
down in pidgin English and still get a 
hearing. 

But for the rest of us, it’s my conviction 
that the way you say something can make 
a difference of about fifteen cents a word. 
For me it’s rule No. 4—The shortest dis- 
tance between the two points may be the 
dullest. 


Take something like fact-crime writing. 
A good hard working hack can exhume old 
ax victims for Truely Gruesome Stories at a 
going rate of Yc per word. Nothing to it. 
He’s got something to say, okay, even if he 
is retelling the old story of, say, the Evelyn 
Nesbitt-Harry Thaw case for the twentieth 
time. 
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But then Alan Hynd comes along, takes 
the same story, writes it superbly under the 
title “The Girl in the Red Velvet Swing.” 
He sells it to True at a pretty price, and 
then the movies buy it and star Lana 
Turner. Yet Hynd and the hack are both 
saying the same thing. 

Who’s got something startlingly new to 
say? The same story ideas go round and 
round and come out again in the same mag- 
azines, Different name for the hero, differ- 
ent bathing suit on the heroine, but the 
same stories—boy-and-girl triangle, girl- 
boy-boy triangle; man-against-mountain, 
Cinderella-makes-good, etc. 

You have to work a little harder all the 
time to make those stories fresh, new, worth 
turning to page 178 for. Scheherezade had 
her methods; I have mine. 

One of them is something I think of as 
total focus—a hammy sounding name for 
something very simple. If I’m writing a 
story, say, about a school teacher, I confine 
everything in the story to the vocabulary, 
background, interests, of a school teacher. 
For example, in a story of mine in Country 
Gentleman four or five years ago, “Nine 
Quarts of Water,” I kept all the similes in 
key with the situation . . . 

“You could have cut the silence with 
kindergarten scissors”. . . 

“Word spread like spilled ink”. . . 

“Her voice was as bland and smooth as 
library paste”. . . 

Last February I sold a story to American 
Magazine called “Husband Guaranteed.” 
The heroine worked in a statistical bureau 
and much of the story—a very light, frothy 
affair—dealt with statistics. I dug up an old 
college statistics book (best use I ever found 
for it) and got my vocabulary from there. 

“The evening was, if not a total flop, at 
least a 99.8 one.” 

“He was going to be a married man, she 
thought, before you could say retrogression 
coefficient .. .” 

It’s more than just figures of speech, 
though—this making the distance between 
two points, the first and last sentence in a 
story, as interesting as possible. I give every 
word my closest scrutiny. There is a “Bible 
Gem” for writers—“In the beginning was 
the Word”. . . It’s a pleasure to see the 
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IS THERE A PUBLISHEE 
IN YOUR FUTURE? 


Your friendly neighborhood swami 
may not have the answer, but 
a trained literary counsellor has. 





SK ANY SUCCESSFUL business man to name the first step 
he takes in marketing a product. He will tell you that, 
before he does anything else, he must know the value of 

the property he hopes to sell. When an appraisal is in order, an 
expert is employed for this job. It represents a wise investment. 


The writer of a first book seldom has the professional back- 
ground, understanding of editorial policy and knowledge of cur- 
rent markets to make an accurate appraisal of his own manuscript. 
Yet he ardently hopes to market it to men who are experts. The 
writer thus handicapped may not find a market for his book, and 
if he does he may ask too little for it and sustain a loss, or demand 
too much and lose a publishing contract. 


It is no longer necessary for you to wander about blindly, 
hoping that writing success may somehow be yours. There are now 
expert counsellors in the writing field who can appraise your work 
and improve it for you if such help is needed. I am one of those 
consultants. 


I have been a professional writer for twenty years, with fiction 
and non-fiction books published on three continents and in several 
languages. If your book can be made publishable by professional 
advice, editing or revision, I shall deem it a privilege to assist you. 


Write for my free brochure entitled LITERARY HELP. 
It describes my services and methods. 


CHARLES 


POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
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“Dear, what sort of feelings does a good, honest wife have at that crucial moment 


when she surrenders to her 


exact, precise way a good writer works, al- 
ways using one word to say something that 
a duffer like me couldn’t get down in six. 
Rebecca West is one of my favorite stylists. 
Read her book about the Balkans, “Grey 
Lamb and Black Falcon,” and study the 
precision of words; each sentence approaches 
the kind of exactness that good poetry has. 
Learning that skill can take a couple of 
lifetimes of work and sometimes a person 
wonders if the rewards are worth it. 


You Can Get Published Somewhere 


I once heard a top flight writer make a 
most depressing speech to a writers’ work- 
shop using statistics that were flattering to 
him but flattening to us— 

Of the many books submitted, only a few 
were published. 

Of those few published, ever fewer were 
reviewed, and guess how many made money. 

Of the thousands of stories submitted, 
only a few hundred were printed, and 
soon... 

It’s a wonder any of us ever went back to 
typewriters again. It’s true what he was 
saying—there’s darn little room at the top. 
When you send a short story to the Satur- 
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secret lover?” 


day Evening Post or Harper’s, for example, 
you’re competing with the best writing tal- 
ents in the world—with people like Win- 
ston Churchill and William Faulkner and 
J. P. Marquand and Sir Osbert Sitwell, be- 
sides hundreds of old pros who've been 
learning to write the hard way since 1908. 

When I recall how I started out at writ- 
ing I can only marvel at my effrontery. 
Once every six months or so, I’d write a 
story, send it either to the Post or Ladies’ 
Home Journal, offer respectful prayers for 
two or three weeks, and then get my story 
back with a printed rejection slip. Each 
time I was so dejected that I wrote nothing 
but grocery lists for six months. 

Somebody should have told me that the 
secondary and smaller magazines are the best 
training ground for the writer starting out. 
By now I’ve learned my rule No. 5—There 
is plenty of room at the bottom. I’m con- 
vinced that about all you need to get pub- 
lished, somewhere, is unlimited persistence 
and enough postage. 

On my desk I have the latest edition of 
Writer’s Market. It contains 2,500 free- 
lance markets. I went over to a friend’s 

(Continued on page 84) 
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When all is said and done . . . 


} IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT! (another MAJOR book from 
CRITICS ASSOCIATED to be published this month!) 


|| THE CASE FOR THE UFO 






































by 
- Morris K. Jessup 
“. . . perhaps the most unusual and comprehensive volume yet produced on 
the fascinating subject of the ‘flying saucer’ . . .” 
from the foreword by Frank Edwards, 
noted news commentator and analyst 
e, . 
1- Publisher: Agent: 
" Citadel Press, Inc. Critics Associated 
e- 222 Fourth Avenue 16 East 8th Street 
n New York, New York New York, New York 
B. | 
_ : 
y: 
_ 
; CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
r 
y 16 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
g 
; (JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH, Managing Editor) 
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t 
’ services include: appraisal fee... 
, marketing five dollars per 
4 editing manuscript 
revision 
: translation 
dramatic adaptation — 
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By Patricia H. Mullen 


pees rejuvenating news for fiction writers 
comes from Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. This first class woman’s magazine is 
publishing condensed versions of outstand- 
ing novels for the first time in any maga- 
zine. Love Is Eternal by Irving Stone has 
already appeared; Hamilton Basso’s The 
View From Pompey’s Head is forthcoming 
in the May issue. Novels are also being 
serialized before book publication. 


Fiction Editor Elliott Schryver advises 
that in the submission of novels, he would 
rather see a two or three page outline of 
the idea. “We are using two parters, which 
have strong feminine themes, such as ‘Un- 
married Father’ by Gertrude Schweitzer, 
which appears in the March issue. Besides 
these, we are publishing two or more short 
stories in each issue, One is usually a light 
romantic or marital story, and the other a 
serious one. A good example of the latter is 
“You Belong To Me” by Eileen Jordon in 
the March issue.” 


Companion short stories average 3,000 to 
6,000 words with payment for first sales at 
$850, second sales $1,000, and third $1,250. 


Non-fiction for The Companion goes to 
J. Robert Moskin, who says: 


“We publish articles of specific interest 
to women. They should be helpful and con- 
tain both information and inspiration. Such 
articles can be about a great range of sub- 
jects: medicine, personalities, education, 
child-raising, community betterment, etc. 
We prefer to see non-fiction queries or 


outlines before seeing the finished article. 
Word lengths for articles should be kept 
between 3,000 and 5,000 words although 
some profiles will run longer. In March 
we are starting a series on juvenile delin- 
quency and want candidates for it. These 
articles should demonstrate how a woman 
or a community acted to tackle some par- 
ticular delinquency problem in that town.” 

Address material to: Woman’s Home 
Companion, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. 

McCall's, 230 Park Avenue. New York 
17, N. Y. There’s a change at this office. 
The non-fiction editor J. W. Dailey has 
left. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
Otis L. Wiese, Editor and Publisher. 

Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. The leading magazine slanted 
for young women in the 18 through 30 
age group, Mademoiselle has just cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary. The con- 
tinuing policy of publishing talented new 
writers who show promise of high literary 
quality, keeps the contents of Mademoiselle 
fresh and original. Managing Editor Cyril- 
ly Abels says, “We believe our readers are 
interested in serious as well as in entertain- 
ing articles and stories, in contemporary 
trends and in the world about them. We 
have two pieces in the April issue, about 
Japan. One, an article, “Japan Is a Frame 
of Mind,” by Harold Strauss, which shows 
Japan today from an American point of 
view, told sympathetically, but with com- 
plete understanding. The other, “Some 
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“No Man But A Blockhead 
Ever Wrote Except For Money” 


So said Samuel Johnson in not-so-merry old England 
one day, as he got up on the wrong side of his writing 
desk. That remark seems to have set a whole generation of 
American writers in hot pursuit of the fast buck. Hardly 
a week goes by but I’m collared by some writer who has 
ground out 300 pages of baloney and wants to palm 
it off on editors—with my help—as Best-Seller Sirloin. 
“Why won’t it sell? he pleads. “So-and-so makes a 
million from this junk—why can’t I?” 

Indeed, why can’t he? Because So-and-so, the pro- 
fessional writer, differs from our dollar-blinded friend 
in two respects: (1) He puts enough of himself in his 
work—enough thought and emotion— for his readers to 
get something out of it, and (2) he plans his sales efforts 
as realistically as he plans his stories. Of course he 
writes for money. But he gives his readers their money's 
worth and then sees to it that the market gives him 
his money’s worth. And it’s no accident that the vast 
majority of professional writers—writers who sell ;regu- 
larly—turn over the marketing of their work to an 
agent, even when they have first achieved publication 
on their own. 





If you, as a part-time writer, are already having your work rejected, it is even more important 
that you turn to professional help. You can keep mailing your work out haphazardly, hoping 
for a break. Or you can gather together a few of your unsold pieces and pack them off for 
my appraisal. If you have done your part of the job, I'll do mine—if you've written something 
fairly salable, I'll do my level best to sell it. If your work falls short of salability, I'll tell you 
why and help you in every every way I can. 

What do we agent? Stories, articles, scripts and books (fiction, biography, personal experience, 
adventure, mystery, travel, juvenile, humor, religious, inspirational, western, how-to-do-it, tech- 
nical and specialty books). If your work fits into one of these categories, by all means let me 
help you with it. 

My rates are reasonable: $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum per manuscript and $15.00 for 
books. These fees include all costs of agenting, as well as the appraisal, whenever a manuscript 
is salable. At time of sale, we take the standard 10% commission. No fees after your first sale 
through our agency and no fees for professionals. 

Our clients range from talented teenagers to old pros who have a thousand sales to their credit. 
(One client of ours has sold 4,600,000 copies of 55 books.) But most are part-time writers who 
have finally determined to be professional in their attitude by consulting us. Their sales now 
range from small items in medium-pay periodicals to big-pay pieces to Colliers, Bluebook, 
Macleans, Sports Illustrated, Ladies Home Journal, etc. 

A little time and cash spent right now can save you a great deal of boch, in the months to come, 
if you'll write me about yourself and your ambitions today, and send me your manuscripts for 
handling. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 EAST 37th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Prefer Nettles,” by the famous Japanese 
writer, Junichiro Tanizaki, is a story of a 
man’s preoccupation with the struggle in 
Japan between the new and the old. Ar- 
ticles run from 2,500 to 3,500 words, with 
payment up to $500, on acceptance. 

In fiction, which should be addressed to 
Fiction Editor Margarita Smith, word 
lengths and payment are about the same. 
Two scheduled for the May issue are, 
“Summer Evening,” by Robert Bassing, and 
“A Glory of the Moon,” by Joyce Cary. 
Both articles and stories should be studied 
by writers hoping to sell Mademoiselle.” 

Everywoman’s, 16 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. J. Walter Flynn, Editor. As 
a result of revised policies set by its new edi- 
tor, Everywoman’s has advanced its scales 
of payment for all types of material. How- 
ever, no new specific rates have been estab- 
lished. Instead, to meet a mutually satis- 
factory price, the editors will negotiate on 
each manuscript with the agent or author 
concerned. 

Articles on family life, personal experi- 
ence and humorous pieces are welcome. 
Shorter articles, about 1500 words, of a 
humorous or self-help nature are bought for 
each issue. Fiction pieces of high quality 
are also welcome. How-to features and 
make-it-yourself articles are wanted. Since 
the magazine is sold in supermarkets and 
is bought mostly by women with families, 
it naturally centers around family life, both 
as to fiction and articles. 

Fiction Editor, Elsie Christie; Articles 
Editor, Betty Shafran. 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Bryna Ivens, who is in charge 
of both fiction and non-fiction, says that 
the rarest thing to find is good, suitable 
fiction. “We don’t actually have a word 
limit here,” she explains, “but the shorter 
lengths (1,500-2,500) are the hardest to get. 
In our June issue, we will use for the first 
time, a two-parter, of 12,000 words. This 
one, “Goodbye, Old Laura,” centers around 
a young girl growing into womanhood and 
as the title implies, is on the “off with the 
old—on with the new,” theme. We may 
use more of that length if we can get good 
ones—but it’s really an experiment with 
us. Quite a lot of our non-fiction is staff- 
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written, but we are always open to excep- 
tional pieces about young girls in their 
teens. We dislike the term, “fiction for 
teenagers,” we think it’s misleading. We 
demand skilled, adult writing, and a thor- 
ough understanding of the sensitive mind 
of the young person, in all the material we 
buy. Situations about growing up, with 
which our reader can identify, are our main 
concern. Fashion, beauty, and health are 
staff-written. Top rates in the field paid. 

Martin Goodman Pub. Co., 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. There’s a brand 
new, as yet untitled Western about to be 
launched at this house. Harry Widmer, 
who also edits the bi-monthly, Justice, is 
buying material for both right now. He 
wants to see cow-country stories of between 
2,000 and 5,000 words, novelettes starting 
at 10,000 and he plans to use one novel 
in each issue, of 20,000-25,000 words. On 
novels, he prefers to see outlines rather 
than the completed manuscripts. No pio- 
neer stories, and please no Indians. Pay- 
ment will be from 134¢ and up. Profes- 
sional standards in writing and plot struc- 
ture are insisted upon here. Payment is 
on acceptance. For Justice, 2,000 to 5,000 
worders; novelettes around 10,000. Mini- 
mum rates are 2¢ a word and up. “Let 
Justice Triumph” is the theme of the book 
—so let the good guy win. 

Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. There’s a change here in 
editors. Hy Steirman has left to free lance, 
and Arthur Unger, back from months on 
the Isle of Majorca, is the new editor. Mr. 
Unger will also edit the company’s new 
magazine, Challenge, and is buying ma- 
terial for both right now. He says, “We 
want exposes both medical and other types. 
We want active adventure articles which can 
be first person accounts of men who have 
overcome psychological, financial or physical 
obstacles. Personalities, rackets, sports, off- 
trail stuff are fine, as are in-the-news arti- 
cles such as one in a current issue about 
the battle for the control of Montgomery 
Ward Company. Service and self help 
pieces with a narrative twist are good for 
both Man’s Magazine and Challenge which 
use pretty much the same type of material. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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One Year After My First 


I still haven’t got a private office, but 
it was because of a dozen-odd sales, not an 
impressive layout, that Murray T. Pringle 
wrote, “Thanks for what you have done, 
are doing, and will do for me.” Shirley 
C. Elliott wrote, “Thanks to you, I was 
thrilled, pleased and surprised, too. As 
soon as I come down out of the clouds, 
I’ll get to work again.” Her story went 


to The (Toronto) Star Weekly. 


A sale to Bluebook drew from Vollie 
Tripp, “Well, we did it, didn’t we? Or 
rather you did. Thanks a million for the 
check.” John A. Keel wrote: “Many 
thanks. In four months you have sold 
$500 worth of my stuff. If I keep my 
nose to the grindstone, I’m sure that we 
can steadily increase our income.” 


Since there were many sales*—sales 
which covered almost the entire magazine 
range—there were many felicitations. 
There were also “Thank you” letters for 
reports on material which did not yet 
sell. It is a source of pride to me that 
most of the sales (from June to January) 
were made after writers followed my spe- 
cific change-suggestions. Turning out sal- 
able copy comes easily only to a handful 
of writers. The majority needs an ob- 
jective critic-agent to spot—and correct— 
flaws. 

I am proud of the clients I have at- 


tracted, but mine is still a growing 
agency, with more to achieve that | al- 


Writer’s Digest Ad Appeared 


ready achieved, a toehold on an exceed- 
ingly tough business. YOU may be just 
the writer who will go further by help- 
ing me advance. Terms? 


No fees for the currently selling writer, 
providing you send me the type of ma- 
terial you have been selling. Too many 
writers who sold fiction sent me articles, 
and article writers submitted fiction, in 
which field they have had no experience. 
For the not-yet selling writer, or those 
who need guidance to sell consistently, 
my fees are: A dollar per thousand 
words, with a minimum of three dollars 
for any script. If your story or article is 
salable, or could be made so, you will 
hardly mind the initial fee-investment. If 
not salable, you will know from my re- 
port if a second submission is warranted. 


The same applies to books. No fees if 
you have been published (since 1950) 
by a major royalty house. Otherwise 
a book appraisal is twenty-five dollars 
per MS. of any length, fiction or non- 
fiction. Plays, fifteen dollars. TV and 
radio scripts are judged as stories. Com- 
mission on sales is ten percent. All fees 
end after the second sale. 





* ANIMAL LIFE 3, BLUEBOOK 1, CAVALIER 6, 
LIFE TODAY 2, MAN TO MAN 5, NATURE MAG- 
AZINE 1, POPULAR PUBLICATIONS (Fifteen-De- 
tective) 1, REAL 1, REAL POLICE STORIES 2, 
STANDARD-NED PINES GROUP 4, SPORTS, IL- 
LUSTRATED 1, ST. ANTHONY MESSENGER 1, 
SKYE PUBLISHING CO. 1, TORONTO STAR 
WEEKLY 2, TRUE WEST 1. 
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Writer's 
Private Eye 


A literary agency’s normal business 


is a pretty cut-and-dried affair, 


but in the thousandth case 


a writer is lost and the manhunt is on. 


By Larry M. Harris 


HE PURCHASE of a story is, under 

normal circumstances, a pretty cut- 
and-dried affair. If it’s an original, the 
author or agent sends it to an editor, who 
quotes a price—and, except for some hag- 
gling once in a while, that’s that. If the 
story is a reprint for subsidiary rights sale 
—TV, for instance—the author or agent 
submits it, or the buyer sees it independ- 
ently and gets in touch with the author or 
with his agent. That, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, is all 
there is to it. 

As subsidiary-rights editor for a New 
York literary agency, though, I was recently 
involved in the thousandth case. The sim- 
ple matter of selling a published story to a 
TV producer developed into a sort of 
minor Dragnet, involving three countries 
and a great variety of people and firms. It 
was such an unusual affair that I’d like 
to pass it on to you. It happened like this: 

Bill Morwood of Music Corporation of 
America which packages several TV 
dramas, is a man with whom we do a lot 
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of business. Bill has found that, if he gives 
us the name of an author and the title of 
the published story he’s after, we can 
usually come up with the name and address 
of the author. That’s why he called us 
about a week ago. 

He was interested in a story entitled 
“Siamese Twinge,” which appeared in the 
January 1953 issue of Short Stories. The 
author’s name was Douglas Leach. Would 
we find him? Sure, I said. We'd go right 
to work and have word for him in a few 
days. 

We went right to work and—ran into 
trouble. Short Stories had, in the interim, 
suspended publication. Their telephone list- 
ing was disconnected, and there was no 
forwarding number. The usual simple pro- 
cedure, then—getting the address from the 
files of the magazine—promised to be a bit 
more difficult. 

The publisher of Short Stories was 
William J. Delaney. Its editor was Dorothy 
Mcllwraith. Lamont Buchanan was the 
Assistant Editor. One of those three people, 








BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1995 
*1600 IN CASH AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE $500 
SECOND PRIZE $250 
THIRD PRIZE $150 


SEVEN HONORABLE MENTION AWARDS OF $100 EACH 


NO ENTRY FEE REQUIRED: This contest is open to all authors of unpub- 
lished works of fiction and non-fiction; novels, biography, text books, poetry, 
autobiography, history, science, humor, philosophy, religion, juvenile, busi- 
ness and economics, and “how-to-do-it” books. SEND US YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPT. Our editors will read it carefully and report to you within one week 
regarding its merits, possibilities and cost. No obligation. If you are not 
familiar with our successful publication method SEND FOR OUR FREE 
BOOK— it describes our plan which has enabled hundreds of authors to publish 
their books and establish the importance of their work. 
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we thought, must know where the files are. 
We checked the New York telephone books 
and came up with five people named 
William J. Delaney. None of them had 
ever published anything at all. There were 
no listings for Dorothy Mcllwraith or for 
Lamont Buchanan. Calls to several other 
Mcllwraiths got us nowhere. However, we 
discovered that a man I knew was a friend 
of both Mcllwraith and Buchanan. We 
called him. No answer. We went on call- 
ing him every few hours, day and night, for 
the next few days, and never did get in 
touch with him. Dead end. 

Some further checking, though, disclosed 
the fact that the novelist, Lamont Bu- 
chanan, was the same person as the Assist- 
ant Editor. Through his publisher, we were 
put in touch with Mr. Buchanan. Un- 
fortunately, he didn’t remember the story, 
didn’t know where the files were, didn’t 
recall Douglas Leach’s address at all, and 
had no idea where anyone else on the staff 
had gone to. Dead end again. 

In the meantime, though, we had been 
working along a second line of attack— 
finding a story by Douglas Leach in an- 
other magazine. We found one, “Peace at 
Woola-Woola,” in Adventure Magazine for 
December, 1948. Under normal circum- 
stances, Adventure’s files would contain Mr. 
Leach’s name and address, and that would 
be that. 

As we were beginning to find out, though, 
circumstances were far from normal. For 
once, the files of Adventure were incom- 
plete. Though a listing existed for the 
story, there was no listing of any address or 
agent on the deal. Any correspondence 
between Mr. Leach and the then Editor of 
Adventure had been lost. Once again, dead 
end. 

We asked an assistant editor at Popular 
Publications, to have someone check their 
Adventure file copy for the December, 1948, 
issue. Perhaps there would be something 
about Leach in the biographical section, 
something that would give us a lead. He 
reported that his secretary had checked the 
files, and had found nothing. 

The next step was to get in touch with 
the men who were Editor and Assistant 
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Editor of Adventure back in 1948, when 
“Peace at Woola-Woola” had been pub- 
lished. Maybe they’d recall something about 
the author. 

Kenneth Goodwin, the Assistant Editor, 
now works for Popular Science. We got in 
touch with him easily. He didn’t recall the 
story too well, but he did have a vague 
impression that the author had been Aus- 
tralian. He promised to check his files of 
the magazine at home, and call us if any- 
thing else came to mind. 

Kenneth White, the former Editor of 
Adventure, now lives in Connecticut. We 
finally reached his home by phone, and 
were told that he wouldn’t be back for four 
days. We left a message for him to call 
back when he got in. Frankly, we pinned 
a lot of hope on his renowned phenomenal 
memory. However, there was nothing to do 
about that for four days. 

We had a new lead, though—Kenneth 
Goodwin’s remark about Australia. We 
were ready to try anything. The Australian 
Consulate in New York gave us the address 
of an Australian writers’ guild in London, 
which might possibly have Mr. Leach’s 
address on file. 

And that, for the time being, was that. 

Instead of sitting back to wait, though, 
we tried a lot of other angles. A check of 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
for the years from 1946 to date listed 
no Douglas Leach. (The Readers’ Guide 
doesn’t list Adventure or Short Stories.) A 
call to Publishers’ Weekly gave us the in- 
formation that Douglas Leach had never 
written a book—and, therefore, that we 
couldn’t get his address from his publisher. 
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Calls to several New York agents handling 
Australian writers proved fruitless. A tele- 
gram was dispatched to Writers’ Digest 
asking if they numbered a Douglas Leach 
among their subscribers. 

By this time the whole thing began to 
look hopeless. We'd spent several days 
searching for Douglas Leach and had little 
more information than when we'd started. 
The normal work of the agency was, of 
course, going on, but the extra detective 
work was beginning to be a burden. 

Then Kenneth White called, and things 
got gloomier. He remembered nothing 
about the story or the author. For once 
his memory had failed. We were beginning 
to feel like unsuccessful private detectives, 
when Kenneth Goodwin called. 

He’d checked the issue of Adventure and, 
contrary to our previous information, had 
found a squib about Douglas Leach in the 
biographical section. The squib mentioned 
that Douglas Leach had been born in Aus- 
tralia but had since emigrated to England, 
and settled in Devon. 


This new lead perked everybody up, and 
the rest of the work was done in a flash. 
The overseas telephone operators gave us 
no help, but the British Consul General did 
advise us to call the British Information 
Service. 

BIS gave us the address of a pottery firm 
in Devon, whose head was a Mr. Leach. 
They also provided us with the names of 
three D. Leaches in different parts of 
Devon: Plymouth, Yelverton and Sal- 
combe. 

Today a cable arrived from Salcombe. 
Mr. L. D. Leach stated that he’d written 
the stories in Adventure and Short Stories, 
and told us to go ahead and sell Siamese 
Twinge to TV. 

The commission on this sale hasn’t cov- 
ered its cost in phone calls The good-will 
involved, while nice, would harly serve as 
a motive for our time and effort; Bill and 
I were good friends before, and would have 
remained so regardless of whether we ever 
found Douglas Leach or not. 

Why did we do it? 





being enthusiastic about it... . 


ready for a new group. 
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Hf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P.C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way; from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C, outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Torento Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love Short 
Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many ethers. Now we're 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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POWERS to overcome sickness! Means to 
escape poverty! Knowledge to bring happi- 
ness and peace of mind! Skill and genius to 
create a civilization which we still copy to- 
day! These are only some of the accomplish- 
ments of the ancient Egyptians. 


Above and beyond these physical achieve- 
ments was the secret wisdom possessed by 
the Egyptian mystery schools. In these cen- 
ters of learning men and women were taught 
the laws of life and how to master them. With 
this mastery they were able to shape their 
destinies as they wished them to be. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve resultswhen 
you know how. Successful living is the oldest 
art in the world. It consists of developing 
initiative, foresight and the ability to combine 
experiences into new and workable ideas. 


These laws operate as unfailingly as the 
laws which govern the sun, moon and plan- 
ets. They were discovered centuries ago by 
certain wise men of Egypt, and preserved 
down through the ages by the Rosicrucians. 


Time has since crumbled Egypt’s walls, 
but it couldn’t destroy this formula for the 





--- but the Egyptians 
knew it ages ago?! 


control of life. In your hands, this knowledge 
could alter the entire course of your affairs. 


The Rosicrucians offer to you—if you have 
the courage to break away from limited forms 
of thinking—these same simply expressed 
truths of life which have led thousands to a 
joyous method of better living. 


Let This FREE Book Help You 


Learn how you may share the private in- 
structions of The Rosicrucians, a non-profit 
fraternity of men and women whose influ- 
ence extends into every land. Let this be the 
turning point in your life! For your copy of 
“The Mastery of Life’ use the coupon below 
or write to Scribe M.H.L. 


The Rosicrucians 
[AMORC} 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 





Scribe M.H.L, H 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) ; 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. : 
Please send me, without obligation, my copy of "The } 

of Life” which explains how I may receive aad | 
use your intelligent and age-old method fer attaining | 
mastership of life. ' 


Address 






















The fact is that any business has a lot Besides (as I pointed out to him) it'd 
of “extra service” categories—the things look very nice to add a line to the gilt 
done for something more than the cash in- lettering on our office door: 


volved. This is true of the publishing busi- 













































ness, since it deals in intangibles anyhow. LITERARY 
The editorial demand is never for the (AND DETECTIVE) 
staple items which went so well last year, AGENCY 


but for something new, something fresh or 
something different. That kind of demand 
tends to keep people on their toes, ready . ° 
and willing to try something new. This Pity The Poor Writer 
“extra service” that people in the publish- 
ing business give is partly the result of deal- 
ing with friendly, cultured, responsive peo- 
ple and partly a matter of curiosity. 





In my Dicest read a verse, 

clever, witty, truthful, terse, | 
decrying dog-ear, missfold, clip, 

but overlooking blobs of lip- 

stick?—polish from a fingertip? 


Of course, this kind of thing can go too rouge?—or blood? tomato soup? 
far. Spending more than you can take in all, blights that throw us for a loop 
would normally be the decision of the when “epics” we still hope to sell 
agency head—I took the decision on my- come back so mussed they look like— 
self because of the interest of the chase. Well, just try the Golden Rule on us 


poor writers. 
It’s not those callous slips—it’s muss 
drives us to cuss. 


Some agency heads might have been an- 
noyed at that, quite justifiably. But it seems 
that my boss was also fascinated by the 
chase. Nora BERFoRD Morcan. 











ARE YOU WASTING YOUR TIME? 


If you are anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good markets, STOP AND 
TAKE STOCK! Are you wasting valuable time and effort in writing stories, which won’t 
sell? Stories are bought only if they are good, and you will become successful only if you 
master the tricks of the trade. 

If your stories persist in bouncing back to you; if you can’t find the blind spots which 
keep you from selling your stories, you need the skilled and sympathetic guidance of a critic 
who has helped many hitherto unpublished writers become successful professionals. 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping ambitious men and women, and the 
results have been very gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their 
manuscripts to leading magazines and book publishers. And some have had their stories 
and books screened. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit 
each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you believe in yourself and are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear 
from you. I’ll send you my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you into my limited group you’ll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost youa penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 

Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

“*Exception stimulating and helpful . . . . Wish I had it years ago,” says another of the many 
hundreds of satisfied users of this prmnementy sound and tested training method. } 

To make this training program accesible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. | 


MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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Important news for every author 
who is looking for a publisher... 
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What does this record actually mean 
to you, the author in search of a pub- 
lisher? 


It means that writers, critics and lit- 
erary agents have given Vantage Press 
a tremendous vote of confidence. 


It means that more and more writers 
each year are learning that Vantage’s 
cooperative publishing service is sec- 
ond to none — that it offers everything 
authors are seeking in publicity, in 
promotion, in aggressive sales activity. 


Would you like to learn more about 
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Publishers’ Weekly confirms: 


VANTAGE PRESS 
IS NOW 
THE NATION'S 


LARGEST 
COOPERATIVE 
BOOK PUBLISHER 





— and the 7th largest publisher in the country! 


the successful publishing program that 
has made Vantage Press America’s 
Number One Cooperative Publisher? 





FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 
THIS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 











Even though your book may have 
been rejected, write for a copy of our 
24-page illustrated booklet, To the Au- 
thor in Search of a Publisher. It is 
packed with sound ideas for every 
writer, and shows how to get your 
book published, promoted and mar- 
keted. Ask for Booklet AA. Ji’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s No. 1 Cooperative Publisher 


120 West 31 Street 


‘ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York I, N. Y. 


IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 





























































Teen-Age Markets 
(Continued from page 18) 


10% royalty basis. You might want to read, 
The White Rose of Stuart, by Lillian de la 
Torre, Sally on the Fence, by Clarice Pont 
or On Lennox Moor, by Elizabeth Kyle. 
These are books for girls. Nelson books 
for boys are Johnny on the Spot, by Donald 
E. Cooke, Sailor Rudd, by Richard Watkins 
and Tenoch, by Leigh Merrill. 


Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Louise Bonino is 


Editor for young people’s books here. She. 


is interested in seeing scripts for young 
people from 12-16 and will consider most 
subjects as long as the writing and char- 
acterization is outstanding. “Stories must 
interest the readers from first to last page. 
We don’t want anything that does nothing 
to contribute to the reader’s enjoyment or 
his understanding of people and their prob- 
lems.” Scripts here run from 50,000 to 
60,000 words and new writers receive a 
flat 10%. 

Let’s not worry about vocabulary,” says 
Miss Bonino, “what we want is the best 
writing style of which an author is capable.” 


Some of their favorite teen-age books are 
Mabel L. Robinson’s Bright Island, Walter 
Farley’s Black Stallion and West Lathrop’s 
Black River Captive. 


The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna. Mary 
Pfeiffer, Juvenile Editor, says: 

“There is a need for teen-age fiction to 
bridge the gap in reading interest between 
today’s juvenile books and adult fare. I 
have seen too many reading lists for teen- 
age readers loaded down with classics. 
Librarians and teachers should reread a few 
of these. Too many classics are given to 
boys and girls at an age when they cannot 
be appreciated and cause a permanent dis- 
taste for them. They could be of much 
more interest when read in college.” 


Miss Pfeiffer would like to see scripts 
from 50,000 to 60,000 words with either 
historical or present day background. She 
points out that sport stories and animal 
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stories are particularly popular. For the 
present no mystery stories wanted here. 
Some of Westminster’s popular authors 
writing on present-day subjects are James 
Summers, Betty Cavanna and Anne Emery. 
John Reese’s Big Mutt is a very good dog 


story. 


The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Miss Evelyn 
Shrifte write: “We would like to see all 
kinds of outstanding material for the teen- 
age market. This includes non-fiction as 
well as fiction. In non-fiction, we are will- 
ing to consider an outline and sample 
chapters. We are particularly interested in 
outstanding biographies for young people.” 

Miss Shrifte feels that teen-age fiction 
differs from adult fiction primarily in the 
predominance of young characters, “The 
deep need for identification on the part of 
young people demands characters within 
their own age group who will help them 
to learn or experience vicariously, the real- 
ities of growing up.” 

About vocabulary she says: “A clear style 
is absolutely necessary. However, we do not 
impose vocabulary restrictions. We feel that 
if the writer has developed and understood 
a character of an authentic age group, the 
vocabulary will follow naturally.” 


Vanguard Press gives a 10% royalty 
contract unless illustrations are involved, 
when special arrangements are made. Two 
of their best teen-age authors are Geoffrey 
Trease and Anne Emory. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Mrs. Sharon 
Banigan, Editor, Children’s Books, buys 
books for young people which are whole- 
some in plot as well as timely, interesting 
and inspiring to the average young person. 
She says: “There is no formula for selecting 
the books, each one is judged on its own 
merit.” 


Wilcox & Follette Co., 1255 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Mrs. Esther K. 
Meeks, Children’s Book Editor says: “We 
don’t publish a great many teen-age books. 
There are some best selling authors in this 
field but we have had better success with 
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“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
CAN DO FOR A MANt” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and 
wondering what, if anything, the future held. In the 
past year I have been made editor of a magazine and 
have been selling articles steadily to other magazines on 
the side. I have just finished a book. I learned more 
about practical, effective writing from the Magazine 
Institute than I did from all the English courses I 
studied in school. And the precise manuscript criticism 


is invaluable!” 
—R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 

Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred 
Magazine Institute students who have discovered that 
WRITERS make the best teachers of writing. And the 
Magazine Institute is a home study course in writing 
which is completely owned, staffed, and operated by suc- 
cessful writers and editors. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee: . » you might be interested in seeing my article 
. . tn Coronet magazine.” 
. . . before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 

“. . . signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE . . . advance royalty more than paying for your 
Superior instruction.” 

“ . . Just had book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS... your criticisms were help- 
ful in working out the story.” 

“|. . Vogue took the article . . . whopping fat check 
in the mail today.” 

“_ . . last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a novel- 
ra 

“. . . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold another 
story ... adds up to $400 return on my MAGA- 
ZINE INSTITUTE course.” 

“ . . since I started this course I’ve sold $376.50. ee 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Magazine 
Institute plan and providing other information of value 
to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive the BEST 
JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists unsolicited testi- 
monials from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it NOW. 
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The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE (22° "= 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Street Address 


Rockefeller Center 
“The Famous Writers Course” 





83-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 








books for children under twelve. However, 
if we could find really good books for older 
children, not written to fill any need but the 
author’s own need to write that sort of 
story, we should certainly buy them.” 


Ives Washburn, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y., Bettina Peterson is 
Juvenile Editor here. She says: “We want 
readable historical novels, contemporary fic- 
tion and mysteries, plus some non-fiction in 
anything but how-to and biographical 
fields.” Scripts average about 60,000 words. 


Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 21, N. Y. Helen Hoke 
Watts buys books for young people here. 
She wants only very superior material, con- 
temporary stories and beginning love fic- 
tion. She says: “The concepts should be 
simpler than in adult fiction—young people 
are usually looking for something easier 
to get into.” Miss Watts sees a need for 
teen-age fiction because “there is a transi- 
tion period when a person is neither a child 


nor a grownup.” 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your qian a at once, 
for eoushiestiia a — song o—s i—we ll you 
information on how to convert your poem By @ song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


4 RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CAGO 1, WLLINOIS 


NO GHOSTING 


Perna, denaied. es sae ontin, She —_ 
pA when finished—not mine. Minimum 

To words $2.50—to 7000 words $5.00. Nove oui 

typing service by arrangement. 





JAY DESMOND 
Hollywood 


808 N. Fuller Avenue 46, California 











EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
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ra ow en excellent quality 
Ailwork prgtsrnd tod sed fat 


KATHLEEN HAWKINS 
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Scripts here range from 50,000-60,000 in 
length. Miss Watts would rather you query 
first with a letter-outline before sending in 
your manuscript. She buys on a 10% roy- 
alty contract basis. One of her best authors 
is Emily Hahn, who has written a great 
deal of adult fiction also. Her book Francie 
has sold almost 15,000 copies to date. It 
was followed by Francie Again, and another 
Francie book will be published early in 
1956. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Margaret 
Lesser, the Juvenile Editor here, also buys 
books for boys and girls aged 12 to 16. She 
likes to see books with clean romance—real 
love stories, school and family problems for 
girls, and sports, adventure and science fic- 
tion for the boys. 

Miss Lesser prefers writers to query with 
a couple of chapters and a letter-outline. 
Payment is on 10% royalty basis. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Eliza- 
beth M. Riley writes: “We apply the same 
standards to teen-age fiction that are ap- 
plied to all of our books for children and 
young people; namely they must be well 
written, well characterized, clear, unclut- 
tered and not too sentimental. We give a 
10% royalty on our contracts.” 


..The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. Attractive Doris Patee, 
Juvenile Editor here, is always anxious to 
see good teen-age fiction. She says: “I 
would say that there is no essential differ- 
ence in writing style for teenagers and 
adults. The choice of material is different, 
less complicated. Young adults of today, 
though they prefer shorter books, will ac- 
cept serious, well documented novels of 
world problems, of which they are well 
aware. 


Macmillan pays 10% royalty on a con- 
tract basis. Miss Patee prefers to see com- 
plete manuscripts but will gladly look over 
some chapters and a proposed outline.” 
Length varies. One book, Danger Line, an 
exciting story of intrigue set in Germany, 
ran 70,000 words. 
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The success of your book is important to you... 
and to us. Isn’t it foolish to choose a publisher 
merely on the slight chance that yours might be one 
of the few books that get noticed? When you pub- 
lish at Comet Press Books you don’t take a chance 
. . . because you’re always a winner. 

You win because we are an established publishing 
house with a respected and dignified reputation built 
up over the years. Top quality is our only induce- 
ment to you. We offer no gimmicks, no give-aways. 
What we do offer are excellent, expert services at 
lowest subsidies. You win because each of our books 
receives the ultimate in: 


PRODUCTION 

Individual thought and planning, expert design and edit- 
ing for each book. Our streamlined production plant 
enables us to give you the highest quality materials at the lowest subsidies. 


DISTRIBUTION 
Extensive nationwide contacts with bookstores, book clubs, schools, movies and TV 
bring your book before the public eye. : 


PUBLICITY 
Each book receives a full-scale promotion campaign—newspaper and magazine 
feature stories, reviews, direct mail, autograph parties, personal appearances, 
local and network radio-television interviews. 


ADVERTISING 
At NO COST to you. We guarantee national advertising campaigns in leading 
publications such as the New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, Saturday 
Review, Retail Bookseller, Wilson Library Bulletin, and many others. 


ROYALTIES 


Sustained, regular and continuing. Our authors receive highest royalties in the 
publishing field. Suppose your book retails at 
$2.75 per copy. On the basis of our 40% royalty, 
you receive $1.10 for each book sold, as opposed 
to the 2714c you would receive from the publisher 
who pays his author the usual 10% royalty. 


UW 





Send your 
manuscript 


TODAY for a 





free report and 
free booklet, 
PUBLISHING 
YOUR BOOK. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 WEST 42nd STREET, DEPT. WD-35 
NEW YORK CITY 
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By Leo Shull 


T HAS BEEN SAID that a playwright who 

writes for fame or money achieves 
neither. 

Many playwrights have confessed that 
they began writing plays to reform people 
or the world. George Bernard Shaw ad- 
mitted to the latter, and recently in the 
New York Times Paul Vincent Carroll said 
that when he was younger he decided to 
reform people through the medium of the 
stage. 

Some writers want to attack and destroy 
evils, others want to ridicule enemies or 
imposters. Ibsen wanted to change con- 
ventions and dedicated himself to invent- 
ing or discovering techniques by which he 
could slyly and efficiently accomplish his 
objective, yet stay within the harsh laws 
of the theatre. 

In my opinion the best writing is done 
when passion is involved. When your emo- 
tions are so stormy that you must say this 
or die, you have a better chance of writing 
a good play. 


* * * 


Often the gossip columnists set the style 
for living. During the 20’s the columnists 
admired playwrights who spent their nights 
in speakeasies, had new loves every night, 
were irresponsible, aimless, and devil-may- 
care—so many Noel Cowards. So every 
playwright tried to go with the rest of the 
hounds. 

Then in the thirties came Odets, Irwin 
Shaw, and the string of rebels, serious 
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world-thinkers, social revolutionaries or re- 
formers. 

A new flood of plays wiped away the 
frivolous drawing-room scripts from the 
desks of play agents. 

The war created a vacuum. No new 
writers sprang into the breach, although 
these were heroic times with heroic motifs. 


The 1950s still show no new pattern 
emerging. The theatre is vacuous, spine- 
less. in fact, fear has anaesthetized the 
arts, frightened men with courage, and for 
a while it looked like witch burning stages 
were being constructed for the arts. 


It is ironic that the country with the 
greatest wealth and freedom, and the city 
with the most millionaires, has the smallest, 
weakest, and most characterless theatre in 
the world. 

There are no repertory theatres, no 
classics, and not one play by Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, G. B. Shaw or any of the English 
immortals on view today. The comedies 
are inane, the musicals puerile, the mystery 
plays are hackneyed. 


When we talk to ticket agents in New 
York, the men who sell most of the seats 
for the Broadway shows, we hear that “en- 
tertainment” and musical comedies” are 
the “hottest” ticket. And the people who 
buy these tickets, buy them for commercial 
reasons. They buy them to take out “buy- 

33 


ers” or customers. They go to the theatre 
with an ulterior motive. 


Theatre going is no longer a habit in 
America (as it is in Europe). The theatre 
is a luxury for 98% of the people, partly 
because of the high prices. To the other 
five percent the theatre is a house of as- 
signation, commercial or romantic; here is 
where they expect to accomplish their se- 
duction. 

Thus even the better playwrights go 
about manufacturing a product they think 
the “market” will buy. Maxwell Anderson 
this year has a murder mystery on Broadway. 
Moss Hart, who began by lampooning 
American idiocies, has a lightweight com- 
edy, “Anniversary Waltz.” Odets, the former 
rebel, has a biblical comedy, “The Flower- 
ing Peach.” 
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But now the dedicated people in the field 
are slowly and painfully beginning to ex- 
amine themselves and their house of cards, 
and one day they will create their own 
theatre. 


We venture to predict that when this 
happens, every city will have its own inde- 
pendent threatre and not look to some 
fancied oasis in New York. An oasis im- 
plies a surrounding desert. Maybe that is 
true today, but it cannot endure forever. 


Market Ideas 


In March, 300 small entrepeneurs begin 
to rise from their Rip Van Winkle slumbers 
and resume what they call “Summer 
Theatre” activities. They run barn theatres 
through June, July, and August. In these 
summer theatres young, ambitious and un- 
employed actors produce a show a week. 
Most of these shows are recent Broadway 
hits. But almost every summer theatre pre- 
sents one new play, and this play may be 
yours, if you do a little work seeing to it 
that it zs yours. 


The way to go about it is as follows: 


Write to “Summer Theater Directory,” 
a publication at 155 West 46th st., N.Y.C., 
and ask for a brochure on the 300 summer 
threatres which produce amateur and new 
plays. There is also a book entitled Sum- 
mer Theaters, which you can purchase at 
$1.50. It lists all the summer theatres which 


produce new plays, tells when the theaters 
will open, who will produce, direct, and 
gives the size of the cast, what the producer 
is looking for, etc. 


Then you write a one- or two-page syn- 
opsis of your play—make about 25 copies 
—and mail one each to the producer and 
director of each theater. These theaters 
have permanent acting groups, and if the 
producer won’t put your play on as a regu- 
lar production, perhaps the director will 
put it on as an afternoon or midnight ex- 
periment—it doesn’t cost much, because 
they already have a going operation and 
one more play production cannot cost 
much. 


Send out all 25 synopses at once, so you 
can get a mass response. 

If the play is accepted, they will invite 
you to spend a pleasant fortnight living 
with the group, (free room and board) and 
you'll get the greatest training a young 
playwright can attain. 


Producer Gabriel de Caesar, who has just 
produced the Academy Players Production 
of “Three Wishes For Jamie,” starring Jon 
Sheppodd and Marie Gibson and directed 
by George Berkeley, is looking for original 
musicals for production here in Hollywood, 
along with top original dramatic plays. Mr. 
de Caesar wishes all plays and musicals 
submitted for consideration to be sent to 
his home address, 2025 Grace, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


= } | io 
Si he Manuscript Gi a sae eee oe 


Clinic’s subscription plan of manu- 
script analysis and criticism. 


During a period of one year from the time the subscriber first submits a manuscript, 
the Clinic will read and evaluate for the subscriber up to 50,000 words of any type of 
manuscript material (regardless of the number of manuscripts making up 50,000 words), 


or, one novel regardless of length. 


The annual subscription fee of $25, 
payable with the first manuscript sub- 

mitted, entitles the subscriber to all of 
the services and facilities of the Clinic. 





SI he Manuscript Chan 


BAY SHORE 


NEW YORK 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





General Magazines (Second Class) 


Fantastique, Box 497, Hackensack, N. J. 
Calvin T. Beck, Editor. Begins publication this 
Spring . . . Editor Beck is aiming for an “off- 
trail, semi-science-fiction and fantasy publica- 
tion.” Prefers material on the lines of Huxley; of 
the Orwell 1984 or Animal Farm trend, John 
Collier, Ray Bradbury, and Lord Dunsany style. 
Will print both fiction and articles ranging far in 
subject matter beyond space ships and the light 
fantastic. Will consider reprinting suitable mate- 
rial previously published in small publications 
providing rights can be easily cleared . . . Rates 
of payment not given—inquire before submitting. 


National Fluoridation News, P. O. Box 21, 
North End Station, Detroit 2, Mich., wants fac- 
tual, accurate articles dealing authoritatively with 
the case against fluoridation of public water sup- 
plies. Will pay 1c a word. 


Juvenile Magazines 


The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. Florence Flugaur, Assoc. 
Editor. Issued monthly, September through June 
. . « Catholic girls, 11-17 years of age, is the 
audience here. The staff, now considering mate- 
rial for the 1955-56 issues, would like to see short 
stories, 1500-2200 words, of all types: home, 
school, history, sports, adventure, and mystery. 
Biggest need is for one-installment stories written 
around home, school and history. No romance 
used. Catholic school and church names should 
be used and the basic principles of the Catholic 
religion included when they would naturally fit 
into the story, but avoid moralistic stories. Non- 
Catholic writers are advised not to attempt to 
work in Catholic philosophy explicitly, but to 
aim for good, exciting stories consistent with 
Christian principles. Also uses three and four part 
serials, 1800 words per installment . . . Articles 
up to 1200 words, preferred with photos, on how- 
to-do-it subjects involving inexpensive materials 
. . » Pays 1c a word and minimum of $25 per 
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story . . . Requires about three weeks to report 
on mss. 


Little Leaguer, Little League Baseball, Inc., 
Williamsport, Pa. Robert H. Stirrat, Exec. Edi- 
tor. Published six times a year... This new 
market for free lancers is the official organ of 
Little League Baseball and is mailed directly to 
the homes of the boys who play the game. Sub- 
mit good sports fiction aimed at the 8-12-year-old 
and any human interest features about the boys, 
their managers, coaches or other personnel of the 
5,000 leagues throughout the United States and 
its possessions and several foreign countries. Good 
off-season stories and glossy photos on Little 
Leagers who excel in other sports also will be 
appreciated. Would like to see suitable cartoons, 
anecdotes and fillers .. . Good rates paid on 
publication. 


House Organs 


Minutes, Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co., 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio. William Chambless, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly as a general interest magazine for Farm 
Bureau Insurance policyholders and others . 
Uses short articles, 300-1500 words (ideal length, 
700 words), on safety, insurance, cooperatives, 
people working together for a common goal, hu- 
man achievement. Also photo stories on these 
subjects . . . Pays good rates for this field on 
publication . . . Reports within two weeks, but 
requests that writers query before submitting mss. 


Tile and Till, Eli Lilly and Company, 740 S. 
Alabama St., P. O. Box 618, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. J. W. Landsdowne, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly as an external organ distributed free to 
the pharmacy trade . . . Buys 300 to 2000-word 
articles pertaining to the drug industry, prefer- 
ably with illustrations or suggestions for same 
. . . Also buys photos, Pays what it terms “regu- 
lar rates” on acceptane. 


U-Haul News (U-Haul Trailer Rental Sys- 
tem), Arcoa, Inc., P. O. Box 6728, Portland 66, 
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Ore. This is a slick monthly distributed to the 
trailer rental trade . . . Short items up to 250 
words dealing specifically with renting the Or- 
ange and Black U-Haul trailers can earn 2c to 
5c a word. Anecdotes, merchandising methods, 
unusual incidents of trailer agents will be pur- 
chased promptly. Personalities in the trailer 
rental business are particularly important... 
Buys photos at $5.00 each. 


Wireco Life, American Steel and Wire, 512 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. A. J. 
Beiler, Editor. Issued monthly to employees (in- 
ternal) . . . Needs short articles up to 1000 
words and picture stories on uses of wire and 
wire products. Also educational articles on basic 
economics . . . Buys 8x10 glossy photos for $3 
to $5 each . . . Rates vary according to mate- 
rial up to $50 per article or picture story . 
Reports in a week. 


Play Publishers 


Beacon Press, 1112 Fourth St., Sioux City 12, 
Iowa. Merlin Willis, Editor . . . Interested in 
buying short one-act plays for high school use. 
Wants small casts and simple sets, and subjects 
suitable and interesting to high school students. 
Playing time, 15-28 minutes . . . These are 
marketed through school supply catalogue and 
authors paid a straight royalty with a small 
advance. 


Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young People, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. A. S. Burack, 
Editor. Issued October through May; 50c a copy, 
$4.00 a year... Readership includes young 
people from 6 to 16, their teachers, and librari- 
ans, youth leaders, etc. . . . Publishes one act 
plays with simple settings suitable for production 
by young people from 6 to 16. Casts may be 
mixed, all male or all female. Plays with one 
scene preferred. Subjects: holiday, history, biog- 
raphy, patriotism, comedy. Prefer plays to be 
shorter than the following maximum lengths: 
lower grades, 8-10 double-spaced typewritten 
pages; middle grades, 15 double-spaced typewrit- 
ten pages; junior high and older groups, 25 
double-spaced typewritten pages .. . Does not 
want musical plays or pageants, disfigured char- 
acters, and cautions against use of dialect . 
Payment varies on acceptance . .. Reports in 
two to four weeks. 


Poetry Magazines 


Experiment, A Quarterly of New Poetry, 6565 
Windermere Rd., Seattle 5, Wash. Carol Ely 
Harper, Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy, 
$2.50 a year... Only top quality poetry 
wanted, preferably experimental and the work of 
new writers . . . Also uses some reviews, critical 
articles on poetry . . . Newest project is the pub- 





PLOTS! 
IDEAS: 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more—an 
invaluable tool that does all the mechani- 
cal work for you, lets you write crea- 
tively! Short story, book length, radio, 
television, movie—you name it, SHER- 
WOOD “BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 
Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place Pomona, Calif. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable rates 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone: Topaz 9-8285 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginn og FY oye Tig 
pone ge nog course of its kind on the marke’ 

every phase of story and article weitiog for toe to te toons 
Learn — step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is ap 7 currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
: ow” but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for A particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and Self-Study courses in 
Confession Story writing. Original con- 
fession plots sold for $5.00 each. Other 
services. Send self-addressed, stamped 


envelope for complete information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 














AZ: 10 Secrets 
ee of Successful 


Writing for Children 


Laura Hougland, who has won three na- 
tional competitions, and has stories pub- 
lished in the leading children’s magazines, 
will send you her 10 Secrets of Successful 
Writing for Children, FREE. 


Just mail your name and address on a 
penny postcard to the Laura Hougland 
School of Writing, Room 230, 720 Market, 
San Francisco, Calif. Do it right now— 
it’s FREE, and mighty helpful! 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 








SONGWRITERS 


We set music to words and record completed songs with 
piano and vocalist arrangement. Records cut for bands, 
vocalists, orators. Band arrangements, songs for sale. 
$1 service fee on examination of lyrics by experienced 
composer and arranger. Write: 

General Music and Recording Studio 


W. J. COLLINS, Director 
86 Euclid Avenue Ridgefield Park, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Neat Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per thousand words 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 











Hickory, dickory, dock 

I’ve written around the clock 

In spite of my trying 

There’s no use denying 

My typewriter’s going in hock 
Ambition is sagging so low 

I thought I could write like a pro 
Please tell me the answer 
I’m not “Native Dancer, 
So running won’t bring me the dough. 


Write for Free Brochure 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC, 
Alameda, New Mexico, Dept. 3W1 


” 
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lication of “tone minute plays” described as poetic 
dramas for actual production. These should be 
very short—two or three pages—with sets, char- 
acters, time, poetic dialogue, action, climax, reso- 
lution. Should be written for arena style theatre 
. . » No payment. 


Flame, issued quarterly, has changed its ad- 
dress to Alpine, Texas; 50c a copy, $2.00 a year. 
Commencing with its Spring issue, this magazine 
is now paying $2.00 for acceptable poems up to 
20 lines, Lilith Lorraine, Editor. 


Recurrence, a Quarterly of Rhyme, P. O. Box 
75384, Sanford Station, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Grover Jacoby, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy, $1.00 a year... Editor Jacoby reports 
the good news that rates here have been in- 
creased to 30c a line. 


Variegation, A Free Verse Quarterly, (Sce list- 
ing for Recurrence above). 


Wisconsin Poetry Magazine, 1822 N. 81st St., 
Wauwasota, Wis. Clara Catherine Prince, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly, $3.00 a year . . . Open to 
high calibre poetry from Wisconsin poets; also 
includes others in “Guests from Other States” 
section . . . No payment but some awards to be 
made at end of year by vote of the subscribers. 


Other havens for the poet which are on our 
editor’s desk include: 


The Lantern, 62 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y. C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
40c a copy, $1.50 a year. Published since 1928. 

Patterns, Box 323, Glens Falls, N. Y. Published 
quarterly, 50c a copy, $1.50 a year. Alexander 
Taylor, Editor. The first issue appeared in Janu- 
ary, well arranged and includes some reproduc- 
tions of paintings. 

Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, 
Tex. Grace Ross and Mabel M. Kuykendall, 
Editors. Issued quarterly, 65c a copy, $2.50 per 
year. Awards given to some of poems published 
here. Published since 1947. 


Religious Magazines 

Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. Robert Walker, Editor. Issued monthly, 
25c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . This Evangelical 
Protestant magazine uses 1800 to 2500-word fic- 
tion; non-fiction devotional material, biographical 
sketches of evangelical leaders, organizational 
pieces, personality development tied in with 
Christian growth, and news items of significance 
to evangelical Christians ...No poetry... 
Photos accompanying mss. are preferred .. . 
Pays lc and up on acceptance ... Writers 
urged to query before submitting mss. Reports 
in 30 days. 


Light and Life Evangel, Light and Life Press, 
Winona Lake, Indiana. Dr. L. M. Lowell, Editor 
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. Needs short stories, 2500 to 3000 words, 
with definite spiritual emphasis produced by good 
characterization rather than by “editorial” impli- 
cations. Also serials, 2500 words per chapter and 
not more than eight chapters . . . Non-fiction 
requirements: feature articles with definite hu- 
man interest rather than factual or informational, 
and accompanied by photos; short filler articles; 
occasional poems . . . Pays one cent a word on 
acceptance ... Reports in a month to six 
weeks. 


Maryknoll—the Field Afar, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Rev. Albert J. Nevins, Picture Editor. Issued 
monthly: 10c a copy, $1.00 a year . . . This is 
published by the Catholic Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety of America, Inc. Presently, only purchasing 
pictures—color and black and white—from one 
of these areas: China, Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
Philippine Islands, Central Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica. Primarily interested in people and their activ- 
ities, no scenic shots . . . Pays standard commer- 
cial rates and reports in a week. 


Trade and Professional Journals 


American Professional Pharmacist, 676 Nor- 
thern Blvd., Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. Dr. Made- 
line Oxford Holland, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 a copy, $10.00 a year. Readership: phar- 
macists, hospital pharmacists, faculties, drug 
manufacturers . . . Needs review articles on a 
certain class of drugs (longer length necessary to 
cover subject), shorter articles on new drugs 
available, on business practice for the professional 
pharmacist, and material of specific interest to 
the hospital pharmacist . . . Buys photos for ex- 
clusive use and rates depend on interest and 
aptness . . . Pays on acceptance based on length 
and timeliness of article . . . Requires two 
months to report. 


The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Wayne V. Harsha, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year. Readership: 
commercial printing plant owners, managers, 
superintendents, operating officials and employ- 
ees . . . Editorial submissions should deal with 
business and plant management, salesmanship, 
graphic arts design, unusual applications of 
equipment and methods—all slanted to specific 
interest of workers in commercial letterpress and 
lithographic printing . . . Buys suitable pix for 
$5 each; prefers 8x10 glossies . .. Pays 2c a 
word on publication . . . Reports in 60 days. 


Light Metal Age, 220 S. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. R. Fellom, Editor. Readership: Fabricators, 
foundries, manufacturers of aluminum, magnes- 
ium, titanium, and light alloy products... 
Needs articles dealing with methods of fabrica- 
tion of the light metals; how-to-do-its in welding, 
forming, casting, forging, machining, soldering, 





CRITIC—TEACHER—STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 


It took me years to learn what 
few young writers know when 


they start. I LIKE helping them. 
One young man I’ve worked with 
has just sold TWO books within 
sixty days. One trial will tell you 
whether I am a good coach; and 
tell me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$25 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








AUTHORS 4 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 














Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Teacher-Student Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. peep 
professional instruction. Each client my pupil. Each letter 
of criticism a how-to lesson in writing. 


DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 


FICTION — NON-FICTION — DRAMA 
(80c per thousand words. Soe $25. Plays $10.) 


pay more 
Manuscripts Marketed. rompt Reports—No Waiting. 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 
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SONGWRITERS 


Opportunity to Have 
YOUR SONG RECORDED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 


by large successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES, PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION, Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent guidance in the exploitation of 
our song, Send your song material today for 
FREE examination. Write: 


MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. $7, Box 2507 Hollywood, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED | 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 indianapolis, indiana 
ME 4-7027 








230 E. Ninth St. 











Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, Comet, 
Vv . ant et al.) or what Royalty Scale they are 
entitled to (20%, 40% or the full 100%) because they are 
Pp the full cost of b and pr fon), we are 
specialists in this field and by general background - 
tensive experience, eminently qualified to offer authoritative 
advice. fe guarantee to save you hund: 8s of dollars in 
publishing costs, and get you the best royalty terms, top- 
flight publicity promotion and sales campaign 


Write for free informatio 
WRITERS SERVICE 








Tr tion to 
LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











MU 7-5159 
YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We ntee can produce fillers, trade journal 

qrtiele, af hoto-srories, A items, home hints, and get 

fast checks and bylines. Free illustrated details from 
: THE NON-FICTION PRESS 

P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. G Glendale, California 





WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work with particular attention 
to spelling, grammar and punctuation. 


MRS. CHARLES GRIDER 
302 Coffee Street Talladega, Alabama 











Pound away, night and day 
At my typewriter that skips 
Tho my writing sounds exciting 
I get back rejection slips 
What’s the answer, Native Dancer, 
Like you, I’ve worked out like a horse 
Tell me where to, if you care to, 
Find the ideal writing course. 
Write for Free Brochure .. . 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
Alameda, New Mexico, Dept. 3W2 








finishing, etc., of these light metals, 2000 words 
or more... Pays $50 an article including 
photos. 


Spirit, 356 South Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. Ida V. Kehl, Managing Editor. Official 
monthly publication of the Telegraph Delivery 
Service, a flowers-by-wire service organization 
for florists . . . Requires articles of not more 
than 1400 words and of a non-controversial na- 
ture on retail flower shop improvements and pro- 
motions (how-to-do-it type) as well as specialized 
articles on floral developments, methods and tech- 
niques of floristry . . . Short shorts, fact or fic- 
tion, of 800 words or less will be considered. No 
longer in the market for 1600 word-length short 
stories . . . Payment is lc a word on publication 
for all material used. 


Swimwear Merchandising, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Charles Reichman, Editor. 
Issued annually. $1 a copy ... This is a sales 
and style manual geared to retail department, 
chain and specialty stores carrying ladies’ swim- 
wear. Editorial material needed on the following: 
How retail stores promote swimwear sales; how 
retail stores train swimwear personnel; buying 
opinions; special swimwear window and interior 
displays, store fashion shows; do’s and don’t’s 
of swimwear wear and care; swimwear fittings; 
how to control swimwear returns; how a swim 
suit is made . . . Will buy photos, particularly 
on window displays, fashion shows . . . Pays 65c 
a column inch or special rates for feature story 

. . Deadline for material is every December. 


Women’s Magazines (Second Class) 


The American Baby, 180 Riverside Dr., New 
York 24, N. Y. Mrs. Beulah France, R.N., Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.50 a year 

. . Articles by doctors are especially welcome 
on baby care. Also uses factual, helpful ex- 
perience pieces by mothers. Material must be 
written simply and interestingly and not exceed 
1,000 words . . . Pays Yec a word on publication. 


Baby Post, 30 East 60 St., New York, N. Y. 
Louise Cripps, Editor. Issued monthly. $1.00 a 
year . . . Uses authoritative articles by doctors, 
nurses, psychologists, psychiatrists. Will also con- 
sider good articles from lay people. Topics range 
from prenatal to post-natal care for mother and 
infant and child care. 800-1,000 words . . . Buys 
photos which illustrate specific articles . . . No 
poetry wanted for the present . . . Pays 2-3c a 
word. Reports may require up to a month. 


WRITERS — CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


s : Author, 15 years, “Radio Story Editor” (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes, Detailed 
$1.00; beak mas $10.00 s Caccaghy naarhetine eka i a “y 
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Modern Bride Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Virginia A. Mares, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy . . . Articles on 
marriage relations, cooking, housekeeping, and 
other subjects of. interest to the new bride, 1500 
to 3,000 words, are bought for $125 apiece . . 

Short poems also selected. Pay is $5 per poem. 


In the Margin 

The book-buying public in 1954 bought far 
more non-fiction than fiction, with the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible out in front of 
all other titles for the third consecutive year. 
Comprising the other nine top non-fiction leaders 
were three others of religious interest, two cook- 
books, two authobiographies, a book on current 
affairs and an anthology. Not as a Stranger, 
a novel about the medical profession by Morton 
Thompson, led the fiction titles in popularity. 
One first novel ranked among the ten fiction 
leaders, by a hitherto unknown author, Mac 
Hyman’s No Time for Sergeants. More than 
half of the ten best-selling fiction titles were 
historical novels . . . More than 50 editors and 
20 deans of Journalism scrools are helping in 
the selection of the country’s outstanding Jour- 
nalism student. The national winner will be 
flown to Europe with a leading foreign news re- 
porter on an assignment from his hometown 
newspaper to get the story of the destitute war 
children in four countries there. This is sponsored 
by the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 
which maintains 10,000 destitute children in 
Europe, and has rehabilitated 75,000 others in 
the past 17 years through the help of 600,000 
Americans. For more info, write to NEWS, 
Box 944, New York 8, N. Y. . . . The American 
Family Magazine, formerly of Chicago, is no 
longer in business . . . Harold S. Larkin, Editor 
of Register Publications, Inc., 99 Chauncy St., 
Boston 11, Mass., wants news about apparel 
stores for its regional apparel trade newspapers 
in New England, Mid-Atlantic, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia states. Material 
from the West and South cannot be used. . 
Thirteen newcomers who never had a story 
published are among the 47 winners of the 10th 
annual Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine Con- 
test. Top money in the “first story” field goes 
to Sylvia Farnham Bachrach, who sandwishes 
her writing in between appearances on dramatic 
shows. Stanley Ellin won the first prize of $1,500. 

. Tomorrow, sub-titled “the quarterly review 
of psychical research,” is a new market for 
scholarly treatment of such subjects as hypnosis, 
telepathy, spiritualism, mediumship, mysticism, 
and other facets of the occult open to a scholarly 
approach. The address is 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. 





WRITER'S SERVICE 


Prompt service—Market suggestions 
Collecting rejection slips? CRITICISM at $1 
per 1,000 words tells you the truth about your 
story; how to fix it. Special attention to plot 
and characterization. 

Got a gem in the rough? Then you need 
REWRITING. Your script polished, edited, 
put in professional shape. $1.50 per 1,000 words 
includes typing. 

TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words—with 
editing, 75c. The best bond. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 











YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 


This “different” service . .. tells you what to 

do ... shows you how to do it .. . does it for 

you by rewriting parts of your stry. 

The cost is $5 for a story under 8000 words. 

No waiting: work received today is read today 
BAYARD D. fous 


204 Raymond Road est Hartford 7, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed by an experienced typist 
—60 cents per thousand words; minor corrections—Poetry 
1 — per line; Book lengths—50 cents per thousand 
words. 

B. J. BURROWS 
12 Yantecow Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 











pl a WRITING COURSE! 


course that does not you how to 
anes is a your natural interest 


to OFFICE. Investigate now, Free Trial Lesson. Give 


IGAS, Inc. 410 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 

Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 

arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beason Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER" 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N.Y. 
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By Auriel Macfie 


*VE JUST READ galley proofs of “How to 

Write for Television” edited by Bill 
Kaufman, soon to be published by Hastings 
House. 


If you want to get some first-hand point- 
ers from the “Pro’s,” this is it. Such well- 
known writers as Anne Howard Bailey, 
Eugene Burr, Arthur Heinemann, Paddy 
Chayefsky, Rod Serling and many others, 
authoring separate chapters, tell you how 
they made it. “It” being that lovely credit 
“teleplay by Rod Serling” on the crawls of 
all the important drama shows on the air. 
“It” also being some lovely checks. 


From a chapter titled “You Can Write 
for TV ... “If” by Anne Howard Bailey, 
for instance, you'll get insight into the dif- 
ference between writing for “live” and 
“filmed shows. Here’s a sample of Miss 
Bailey’s advice: 

“One more important word about the use 
of the camera! This is understanding the 
necessity, in live television, for the ‘cover’ 
shot. This device is necessary to allow the 
cast to get from one set to another. In film 
making, scenes can be shot indiscriminately, 
and then spliced together in logical sequence 
—but in ‘live’ television it is manifestly im- 
possible to close a scene of Mary Smith in a 
housecoat, doing dishes in her kitchen, and 
immediately open on Mary, dressed to the 
teeth, dancing in a crowded night club. 
Covering dialogue and action for other 
members of the cast must be written in here, 
to allow Mary to strip off her housecoat 
(she has on her fancy frock beneath) and 
sprint for the nightclub set!” 


Rod Serling sounds off on some pet tele- 
vision-writing “don’ts.” Maybe you can 
eliminate them from your own work. Here’s 
the way Rod puts it: 
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the all-important dialogue of your teleplay. 
This is the way she puts it: 


Here’s the sample she gives: 


dialogue. 
scene, written with a keener understanding 


In dialogue there are two don’ts, repre- 
senting the two extremes that the beginning 
writer appears predestined to fall into. The 
speeches are either so packed with meaning 
throughout the play, so pointed and impor- 
tant, that by the time the climax comes, its 
presence is as powerful as smoke billowing 
through a screen. Or the other extreme, dia- 
logue that points to nothing but obvious 
boredom. It’s weak, aimless, matter-of-fact.” 


And another pet “don’t” of Serling’s: 


“Don’t make your characters “phono- 
graphs”—-particularly in using speeches for 
plot exposition. So often I’ve come across a 
character in a play who comes into, say, a 
railroad station, puts his bags down and 
says: “Boy, it’s good to get off that hot, 
stuffy train from Omaha, with my heavy 
bags full of brush samples, on this, my first 
job with the Booger Brush Company, after 
my graduation from college last June. And 
here I am, only 23 years old, starting out on 
my own... ad infinitum, ad nauseum. Get 
it? What is trying to be established is that 
part that came before. But instead of letting 
the camera show the nature of the beast, 
the author here gives him a 20th century 
soliloquy. 


Anne Howard Bailey has more to say on 


Many beginning writers are unaware 
that the declarative, expository sentence is 
not, and never can be, dialogue . . . Dia- 
logue must have more—the lilt of everyday 
speech, the inflection of a race or a locale, 
the tersenes and understatement of our most 
casual statement. 


OPEN ON MEDIUM SHOT OF HARRY 
BRANDT, WHO STANDS AT THE WIN- 
DOW, LOOKING OUT AT THE MAN- 
HATTAN SCENE. HE SPEAKS IN A 
RAPID FIRM TONE. 

Brandt: 

The company will be on tour for four 
months, traveling thru the West to the’ Ff 
Coast, and back thru the South. It’s not | 
a very good play, but if there’s a profit 
you'll probably get a bonus, and besides, 
they’ve promised to give you feature billing. 


Julia (EXPLODES) 
That’s an insult! How dare they insult me 


by offering me anything so low as feature 
billing! 5 





ar 
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The above is a good example of bad 
Now let us consider the same 









































repre- 
"The of how to write dialogue both for the ear 
Ser and for the advancement of character and 
sing fad THE ROY MACK AGENCY 
es, its OPEN ON MEDIUM SHOT OF BRANDT, 9128 Sunset Blvd: 
DrEng WHO STANDS AT THE WINDOW, Holl d 46, Californi 
—e- LOOKING OUT AT THE MANHATTAN SayWSSS SS, Ve 
fact.” a HAVE YOUR MOTION PICTURE STORY OR 
Senne: TELEVISION MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED 
bane. . The company will be on the road for AND CRITICISED 
»s for four months . . . swinging thru the Mid- 
‘OSs a West, and then to the Coast, and back thru We will show you how to sell your material. If it 
ay, a the South. It’s a lousy play, but there'll be is a synopsis, treatment or “shooting script," w 
and a bonus if the tour’s oe — can sell it if it is salable. 
- hot, promised to give you feature billing! igi i 
heavy Julia’s Voice (EXPLODES) F ¥ gy me Gn edie - 
» first ons . 1 Oo y all of the motion picture and television pro- 
aaa F —— For Julia Fremont! On duction companies. 
_— See how these few changes bring the pas- Personal attention given all manuscripts by Mr. 
ies sages to life? Roy Mack who was a director for many years, with 
: “te ; ee e Warner Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many 
h.- ss A few more valuable tid-bits from “How | television producers. 
ven to Write for Television” which you may $1.00 per thousand words with a minimum of 
ntury also find profitable. They are Nelson Bond’s $3.00 rl i ipt. 10% aiedion 
observations on the differences between ‘ 
on “live” and “filmed” television. YOU'VE TRIED THE REST 
lepla 3. Lighting: Live-TV has always pre- NOW TRY THE BEST 
PF ferred that most shots be of the interior 
variety. The “day exterior” is mildly de- 
ware plored, while the “night exterior” is almost 
ce is taboo because of studio lighting problems. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Dia- Film-TV can produce any sort of shot, day ee 
or or night, interior or exterior, with almost beauty — on png ey pregt 
cale, equal ease and reasonable fidelity. = —_ i + ng eS: carbon, mailed flat 
ene. Zee Saeey oe 2 vale a PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
single studio. Film-TV can provide a greater we ee Se anne Sy Seem 
number cf diversity of sets, either built or 
RRY natural (‘“‘iocation” shots), because cameras “ . 
NIN- can be stopped for regrouping of actors. Could Write Better Shows Than 
— I hope these editorial hors-d’oéuvres will A Lot of Them | see on TV! 
whet your appetite and also give you some ay ha say that? pa eg you can! 
pointers on getting your teleplays off the producers are searching for writers! 
four | ‘ejection lists and onto the screens. No one Why not enroll for our simplified, part- 
the can ever know enough about the business ff “me ey | course of training in TV 
| not they’re in, so How to Write for Television aac yp by producers and ce- 
orofit — would be a worthy addition to your book- ebrities. Take allsthe time you want 
sides, ne aa to complete. Full tuition, including na- 
lling. ' tionally known textbook, “Writing for 
: , Television,” 428 pages, profusely illus- 
ae Writers in the News trated, only $27.50 on low budget terms. 
ature Columbia Studios have decided to add | ACT NOW!— FREE INFORMATION 
20 new writers to their payroll. The studio’s AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
of bad story editor, Arthur Kramer, has already 7221 Cli s Hell 
same chosen the first five, with 15 more to be ee ae ongene Sepenee nine 
. : “ t those 
andin hand-picked from 200 applicants. Alread desiring to make TV writing “a career of chtahe @ 
8 ° ‘i PP ° y staff position.) 
signed and brought to the studio under . 
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CAN YOU BUILD A BETTER 
MOUSE TRAP? 
CAN YOU WRITE A BETTER 
JINGLE? 
‘am =m’s’? Frozen Sea Food 
Quick to get, Quick to ony, 


uick fo, ake, broil or fry, 
— —’s” Frozen Sea Food. 














The aig of this Radio Commercial Jingle was paid 
$350.00 (No music—just wi We know noth- 
ing about today’s Mouse amy put ws . aoe 


Tr rap 
Foc’ Market (and money) in R. 
The new JINGLE GUIDE and B YER RS 11 te ‘+4 you 
How-to-write-’em. ere-to-sell-'em. $1.00 with money- 
back guarantee. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY POUND RIDGE, N.Y. 








. WRITE 


addr HUN» ERs 


— HOLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are La Try 

Rw fornew material. Let our sample T.V. script show "ZZ 

you how to write for this terrific new medium. 
$500.60 minimum paid fer acceptable scripts. 


T. V. EROOUCER'S GUILD 
2875W Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 39, Ca 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By pan cong A . pond Peper, one carbon, minor 


~y ff fy F- La Pada te 
words, = page; c 
per line, etme. return * charges. lookin invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 





3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 





Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems fo all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality . 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill is the ¢ below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
FREE =: may wy this wonderful tow 


THE SIMPLIFIED ‘TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Cole. 
























Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship. 














long-term contracts are Raphael Hayes, a 
top TV writer; Gill Olovitz, playwright and 
TV writer; James Ellison, novelist; Sonya 
Lavine, young novelist and Edmon Morris, 
playwright with a London hit. Interesting 
that two of the writers have television ex- 
perience—but little Hollywood know-how! 

In case you didn’t see the story in 
“Variety” you'll be interested in a predic- 
tion by Leonard Goldenson, proxy of the 
American Broadcasting Company. Mr. Gol- 
denson says “Every studio in Hollywood will 
be making pictures for television within 
the next two years.” Goldenson added “The 
need was never greater . . . not only for 
players but writers, directors and producers 
who can be apprenticed to telefilms and 
create their own demand for recognition.” 

Survey by the Writers Guild of America 
shows that 8% of the active members are 
employed on a staff basis in television, 16% 
on flat deals and 9% doing originals. Radio 
writing keeps 17% busy, 18% are working 
on motion pictures, 6% are writing books, 
4% are doing plays and the rest are em- 
ployed in story editing, ad writing, public 
relations and short stories. 


Markets 

A few months ago there were no network 
radio programs buying free-lance scripts. 
But today three long-time favorites on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System are in the 
market. The shows are Nick Carter, Master 
Detective (Sundays, 4:30 to 5:00 p.m., 
EST) ; John Steele, Adventurer (Tuesdays, 
8:30 to 9:00 p.m., EST) and Adventures 
of Rin Tin Tin (Sundays, 5 to 5:30 p.m., 
EST). )All three are packaged by Robert 
Monroe Productions, 14 E. 62nd Street, 
New York City. Florence Levine, the story 
Editor, urges all writers trying to sell these 
markets to listen to the programs to see 
what sort of stories she needs. As a time- 
saver (although we suggest you listen too), 

ere are some capsule plot outlines of these 
3 shows: 


Nick Carter, Master Detective: 


1.A missing necklace and an insurance 
claim brings Mutual’s Nick Carter to 
the home of “The Righteous Hood- 
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lum.” Nick knows the past reputation 
of the mobster, but discounts it as he 
uncovers a case of blackmail. 


2. Vienna is the site for another adven- 
ture. This time Nick is called upon 
to find a boy captured by the Nazis 
and winds up determining who is “The 
Man with the Dark Eyes.” 


Adventures of Rin Tin Tin: 


.A blocked river holding back water 
supplies for Fort Apache takes Rusty 
(Rin Tin Tin’s owner) and his friend 
Lt. Rip Masters upstream during a 
recent adventure. A near tragedy re- 
sults when Rip is pinned under a rock 
as the dam is about to be dynamited. 
Rusty, aided by his shepherd plays the 
trick that saves the day. 


2.In the episode titled “The Flaming 
Forest” the story of a city-bred lad who 
uses matches to attract attention is told. 
He sets a beacon blaze that shows he’s 
lost and also attracts a whole cavalry 
troop—plus Rin Tin Tin. 


John Steele, Adventurer: 


. An old friend’s urgent plea takes John 

Steele on a deep-sea diving mission. 
While there, he learns an important 
lesson. 

2. A man who gets people into the free 
world from behind the iron curtain is 
the story told recently by Steele. 

3. It’s crazy! That’s what adventurer 
Steele tells an Arabian when the sheik 
decides to hunt in African lion coun- 
try without a gun. But the huntsman 
wanted to use “the old way” and did 
to provide a radio drama seething with 
excitement. 

I’ve purposely not given you the out- 
come of the above stories. See if your im- 
agination won’t immediately suggest several 
solutions. Then if you find yourself think- 
ing up similar situations and adventures 
for Rin Tin Tin, John Steele or Nick Carter 
you'll have three good radio markets. Don’t 
forget to write Mrs. Levine first to obtain 
the regular release form. As for payment, it 
varies so we couldn’t even wangle an ap- 
proximate figure. 


— 


— 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
TV technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 
interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N.Y. 














ANALYSIS 


by the revolutionary EGRI METHOD 
Short Stories—TV—Radio and Plays under 
under personal direction of LAJOS EGRI 
EGRI ASSOCIATES 


2 Columbus Circle Circle 6-6121 
New York 19, N. Y. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscript in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon, Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








ARE YOU WRITING FOR 


TELEVISION? 

TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the greatest free-lance sag market 
of all time . Learn now to write for 

Send for free Brochure A 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange Street Les Angeles 48, Calif. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. MecNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Masic 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 

previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
seeaibs No obligation. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 





——— 








TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 
return postage. 

DORIS MILATZ 
16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 
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By Pat Fulford 


FTER January and February, the best 
A buying months of the year, there’s al- 
was a slight slowdown in March and April 
before buying becomes active again. Profes- 
sionals who make the rounds of only the top 
markets will find that mailing out fifty or so 
batches right now will take up the slack. 
The disagreeable job of sorting, classifying 
and throwing out old roughs, which should 
be done every week—but never is—would 
pay off in cash if attended to at the same 
time. An easy way of shortening this time- 
consuming job is to start with about ten 
separate piles of roughs, instead of going 
through batches over and over again. 

General gags, which have no particular 
slant, can go into one pile. Sport gags, 
which will sell for the next three months, 
especially baseball, can go into another pile. 
Travel is always in the air at this time of 
the year. Any rough that has an auto in it 
can be classified as a travel gag. Summer 
gags, featuring beach scenes, vacation re- 
sorts, motels and hotels, can be piled to- 
gether. Boats, planes, trains too, are all 
travel gags. 

In discarding worn-out roughs, many will 
be good enough to save for redrawing and 
recaptioning. For instance, a cartoon with 
an auto in it, ready for the dust pile, might 
have a fair gag and a pretty good draw- 
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ing—but it didn’t sell. Rather than throw 
it away, why not redraw it for a special 
market? The Hudson Dealer News, 14250 
Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich., pays $25 
for cartoons which praise the Hudson car 
or its products. Editor Stewart Wolfe will 
buy the inked rough. Motor Magazine, 250 
W. 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y., is 
another magazine appreciating a specialized 
slant. Edward Ford buys about ten cartoons 
a month on car dealer and repair shop sub- 
jects, paying a quick ten dollars for the 
inked rough. National Motorist, 216 Pine 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif., doesn’t use 
many gags, but Editor Jim Donaldson might 
buy yours. Anything with a car in it will 
bring $10 here too. 


Cartoons on a particular subject, say a 
doctor, is featured, the setting is a vacation 
spot—a motel, for instance—and the gag- 
line is based on taking a rest or any other 
health topic. That gag really has three mar- 
kets besides the general top magazines. It 
could go to Medical Economics, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Editor W. A. Richardson can’t 
get enough good gags angled specifically for 
doctors, and pays $40 for the inked rough. 
If it doesn’t sell there, American Motel, 
5 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., might 
buy it. Ken Eymann pays $5 for funny gags 
featuring motels. He also pays $35 for cover 
ideas, and your doctor-motel-health gag 
might just fill the bill. Todays Health is 
the third market for just this one gag. 
W. Bauer, an M.D., is the editor, and he 
likes outdoor settings, paying $25 on ac- 
ceptance, and uses the inked rough. He also 
buys a few spot drawings at $15. He does 
not buy written humor or “jokes.” 

Farm background gags also have a wide 
market among the smaller magazines. The 
Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., buys a hundred cartoons a 
year on agricultural subjects. But they judge 
cartoons only four times a year—the first 
two weeks of each calendar quarter, and 
that’s April, right on time. The Cartoon 
Editor here wants to see batches kept small, 
so put ten or twelve good farm gags in an 
envelope and mail them to him in a week 
or two. He pays six dollars for the inked 
rough, within a month after publication. 
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Better Farming, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is at the other end of the 
scale, Editor Robert Reed buys eight car- 
toons a month with farm or rural back- 
grounds, but pays $40 on acceptance. 
Cappers Farmer, 912 Topeka, Kan., buys 
quite a number of farm subject cartoons 
and pays $25. 

How about TV gags? The top magazines 
are slightly tired of them, but many of the 
smaller magazines are not. Pull out all 
roughs with TV sets in them and start ad- 
dressing batches to the following: TV Guide, 
400 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Not 
many bought here by Editor Merrill Panitt, 
but the price of $50 is worth trying for. 
Gernsback Pub. Co., 25 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., is another market (special- 
ized slant, though)—an easy one for the 
home tinkerer. Editor Hugo Gernsback says 
that cartoons must be understood by radio 
and TV repairmen who read the maga- 
zine. Fifteen dollars is paid. Down Beat, 
2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. This 
magazine likes gags on popular music— 
which would also apply to TV musicians 
and bands. Jack Tracy pays $5 for the 
inked roughs here, though not many are 
used, 

Spins and Needles, 53 State Street, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. Though basically a magazine 
for recording and phonograph doings, Disk 
Jockey slant in cartoons would fit in here. 
Robert Dawson buys about six a month and 
pays $10 on acceptance. 

These cover just four categories—cars, 
travel, farm and TV. If ten cartoons are 
sent to each of the 13 markets, 130 roughs 
in all, and but ten are sold at the minimum 
price of $10, that’s $100 in cash made from 
cartoons that were just papering the attic. 


Late Cartoon News 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. There has been no announcement of 
a new cartoon editor at this market yet. 
Batches may be addressed to Sari Buchner 
for both Argosy and Adventure for the 
present. Rates at Argosy for male-slant gags 
are from $50 to $85, with around $150 paid 
for spreads. Adventure pays $f5 for out- 
door, male interests, sports, etc. Peggy 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller am gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
SE, WEE, ccc cvccconcnecscddéovenecsecn’ $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. $2.00 
500 Cliche Ca s for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made ¢aptions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. ........-.-.-+--e+eweeess $2.00 
Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS °7°°°sta’='s°° "* 








TYPIST 
Scotty di hed that Id story h Idn’t sell. This t 
he seat it out KNOW-] HOW WAY" for eo 


Well first, pty Ona the story. 

It was evens neatly and carefully on good 20-lb. Bond— 
clear carbon—extra first and last pages—all minor correc- 
tions made—at only 50 cents per 1 

Whodunit? 


MRS. M. E. BRINSON 


words—plus postage. 








100 Delawere Ave. 


“‘How to Make Money with 
Simple Cartoons’ 


Deimar, Delaware 





A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [Free 
obligation. Simply address | BOOK | Book | 


. ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
— Dept. 823 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


YOUNG WRITERS 


If you need help with your stories, don’t waste time. 
Get started. Let an experienced teacher give you honest, 
constructive advice—how to make them salable. Reason- 
able rates. Plots available. 
WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS,” $1.00 
(limited number) 

Write for ad particulars 

HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 














We Are Always Buying 


Girls - CARTOONS -General 
FILLERS ¢ JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Fast Action—Prompt Payment! 


HUMORAMA, INC. 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy-Corrections—65e per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radlo-Puppet-Television Seripts 

GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diege 19, California 














ies oy ING SIZE! Every issue packed with NEWS — 

OS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 
ARTICN Tey yt rs 5 oy E— MARKET TIPS — 
GAG WRITERS MARKET LISTS — lust LIKE a 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOO 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MOT NTHS 
— from the heart of the a in- 

dusty. Three get-acquainted copies $ 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


& 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets’' and 
“My Formula for Fiction’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


3 =e & 
MIITAEOGRAPHING 
ar WHOLESALE PRICES! 


®WE DO BEAUTIFUL 
WORK,AND PROUD OF IT! 
®FINEST QUALITY,WHITE 
PAPER, GOOD LAYOUTS 
SORAWINGS AT SMALL 
exTRA COST 

sn See 
ON REQUEST i M $4.50 
SGIVE US A TRIAL-SEND | °POSTPAID UP TO 
US YOUR ORDER TODAY iSO MILES-OTHER 
®ASK ABOUT OUR NEW AREAS, ADD 10% 
OFFSET DEPARTMENT 





"OFFSET PRINTING, 
OUR LATEST 
| ADDITION : 











SELL YOUR FILLERS 


To the Reader’s Digest, Coronet, and Better Homes and 
Gardens—just as our students are doing every week. 
Our course specializes in humorous and factual filler 
writing. Free details. 

THE FILLER SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Read Cleveland 18, Ohio 


WHAT ARE YOU 











Graves buys a few cartoons for her six 
books, but is overstocked at present and 
wants no more batches until further notice, 


Bluebook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Editor Ed McLaughlin will start 
buying male-slant gags again in April. Aver- 
age pay here is $35 on acceptance. Girly 
slant is acceptable if it is in good taste. 


Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Baseball gags are most im- 
portant now. $25 flat from Ed Fitzgerald 
who says he is now working on the June 
issue. 


This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Ralph Stein 
says there is still time for summer gags. 
Base pay here is $65 with five dollar raises 
every five okays until the top of around 
$90 is reached. Spreads start at $250 and 
are now needed. 


Farm Journal, Washington Sq., Phila., 
Pa. Arthur Jenkins pays $25 for good farm 
and general subject gags. Sometimes buys 
from the inked rough if it is good enough 
to print. Professional drawing is a must 
at this old timer. 


American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Irving Hersch- 
bein repeats that cartoonists should send 
in batches of cartoons only the first week 
of the month when decisions are given. 
Payment starts at $50 and goes up to $100 
for professional staff. No liquor or off- 
color gags wanted for this one. 


The Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine St., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. This magazine 
will be out of the market for the next six 
months. Batches now held may be sent for. 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. This general 
interest magazine pays $25 flat on accept- 
ance, using about seven cartoons per issue. 
These should go to editor Lois Harrison. 
Be sure to include Canadian stamps or In- 
ternational Reply Coupons as return post- 
age. 


DOING WRONG? 


You may write brilliantly yet never sell because of some easily corrected fault. A former editor and free lance magazine 
writer, 1 can help you as I am helping some 200 students in my Los Angeles area workshops. $1 per 1000 words— 


Min. per ms. 
9426 Santa Monica Bivd. 
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ROSE KING 


Beverly Hills, California 
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six The Rig and Reel, Box 1160, Parkers- 
and burg, W. Va. This is a house organ of the $4,000,000 
ice. oil equipment field. S. T. Keller is the 
ork editor. No price given, but a few cartoons IN PRIZES WON! 
are used. 
ar SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
irly Pacific Telephone G Telegraph Co., 140 BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
A few gags which must feature telephones $75,000 from Rinso 
lew are bought by R. C. Smith, at moderate $25,000 from Dial Soap 
im- rates. $20,000 ("Place the Face") 
ald $5,000 from Rinso 
une Insurance Salesman, Box 564, Indian- 7 Hawaiian Vacations 
apolis 6, Ind. D. A. Baker is the editor and 2 Cadillac Cars 
ton he pays $7.50 for insurance gags which do Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
ein not poke fun at salesmen. Ten to twenty European Tour 
igs. cartoons appear in every issue. The inked 9 $1,000 Prizes 
ses rough is bought if suitably finished. Pay- | You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
ind ment is on acceptance. statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
nd Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. The LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
la., editor straightens out a misconception of contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 
_ the magazine’s wants. First, roughs should | SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
| be addressed to “News and Features” Edi- 
gh tor. Cartoons are wanted which are of ~~ hans omens eras 
ust P . adelphia 7, Pa. 
particular interest to telephone people—not 
necessarily cartoons in which telephones are 
fth used as a prop. About six a month are You Write 
h- bought and thirty dollars is paid. These | Type 
nd gags are syndicated throughout the Bell Let's Collaborate! 
ek System and used in public relations and — LATIMER 
n. advertising activities throughout the coun- TYPIST (60¢ thousand) 
00 try. Cartoonists sell first rights only here, ny a a net een dee 
fF - and may resell the cartoon again once it 
has been published. Acceptance . 
: ‘i a WRITERS: 
re The Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dear- | want Tonest, competent criticism ‘by critics with the neces 
ne . . oom © our stories. If they can be sold, 
; born, Chicago, Ill. Two or three cartoons well Bele you sel them: 1f not. we'll tell you why. Rates: 
1X on ie a M; ‘ive ‘doliasn, minimum. 
or Siaeeets ei “4 aan are AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 
’ t by editor D. Eisenberg, who pays arion Silk, Director 
C.; $10 on acceptance for them. O.. Se ns does 
ral 
t- Leatherneck, Box 1918, Washington, D. | BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 
- C. The new editor here is Staff Sergeant Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
mn. Bess who pays ten dollars and up for gags group on writing for the juveniles. And b 
n- on the Marines only. Multipanels bring $20 selling writer. For complete details write to 
st- and up. Some humorous verse is also GEORGE ALMOND 
bought on the Marines. 3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
ine For sales consideration, etc, Our sales commission 10%. Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if required. 
— Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
30 Church Street WRITER'S CIRCLE, Desk 4/24 New York 7, N.Y. 
ila (Est. 1918) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warren's Diorst is much greater or 


that of any other writer's azine. issue is read by 
beginning writers, ‘ensio writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 


tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada, and in a score of foreign coun 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50 1,50 

Copy with money order or check for May issue must 
teach ¢ us by April 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, etc. In- 
valuable for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how others 
make Thousands! Written que arantee accompanies 
each script. yo rite: Edwards, 8907 
Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 


SPAIN-HISPANIC AMERICA—Complete, thorough 
answer to question on any specific tople. $1.00. 
Photos and post cards 25¢ each. xtensively 
traveled with native background and education. 
Write John Ramon cBride, Daily Mirror, 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1. Also 
\APITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 





$83 HOURLY TINTING PHOTOS. Learn 
brushes, $1.00. Sundal Hobbies, 1603-B 
ley, Austin, Minn. 


uick, no 
un Val- 


GAGWRITERS WANTED. Top cartoonist will pay 
25 to 30% upon sale. Interested in general stuff 
for all markets. Zed Merrill, 18805 N.W. Park 
Place, Portland 1, Oregon. 





FOR SALE, thirty 2% by 2% gorgeous Autumn 
Kodacolor transparencies of breaks of OCumber- 
land, "The Grand Canyon of the South.” G. C. 
Ratliff, Pikeville, Ky. 





GET STARTED IN MAILORDER. Fascinating and 
profitable, even in s time. Experience un- 
necessary. Discover the prestige of co-publishing 
our own magazine. Full particulars and the 
our top magazines in mailorder 50c. I'll also 
include deails of valuable free offers. HEM 
11839-167th Artesia, Calif 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,”’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10. a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and yoomase in U.S. and Canada alone. Folic 
includes ndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, 1 Model Sales Letters to og 8 Sample 
wena G Forms, ete. agp ee Folio $2.00 

stpaid (refundable). While t ey last, ow copy 
Me “175 Idea Sources for Legs tures”’ 
included with Folio. American ature Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 208, 1999 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 
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YOUR OWN PERSONAL pocket 
neat, necessary. Printer and p 
modern plastic case. 


Marnel Service, F.0. ty 101 


YOUNG MAN OVER 21 who wants to learn pub- 
lishing business. Must crack speller and 
typist. One of first jobs will be make-up on a 
house organ under direction experienced Adver- 
tising Manager. Just a job, but promotions come 
inside the organization, with openings ahead. 
Salary small but raises come without asking. 
Give details, photogr - Not New York City. 
Writer's Digest, Box 

FOR SALE: Nowspaper Institute of America 
Course. $60 cash. Shirley Schrock, 1220 N. State, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

ADVERTISE in 29 daily-weekly newspapers in 
Florida (magazine section); 30 words $6. Total 

swomation 315,048. Pennebaker—Ady., Kerrville, 
@Xaa, 


rinter. New, 

combined in 
Your name and address or 
spate. compete, 
utley, N. J. 


$50.00 REWARD TO ANY ONE proving that the 
answer I give te any question is not a fact. 
Questions answered on any historical or archaco- 
logical subject. History of any Christian re- 
ligion, with special emphasis on the Catholic and 
ormon faiths. Three questions for one dollar. 
Clifford L. MeCall, Box 185, Trona, California. 
GET IDEAS GALORE—from old joke and anecdote 
books, Send stent for big bargain book list. 
Anderson, Box 234 | Birmingham, Ala. 


TRADE—BUSINESS—Vocational—Diversion Mag- 
azines. Late copies. Get-acquainted service. More 
een 4,300 publications—all fields. Current List 


EK. Commercial severing. Publishing Com- 
pany, 34AN North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Ind, 
POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 


POEMS: Kaleidograph Prise Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed ~~ envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH. A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 

CANADIAN POST MARK. 
Windsor or Walkerville, 
Howard, Windsor, Ont. 
gan, remails 25¢. 


Letters —— 25ce. 
Ont. E. Oldin 2334 
Canada. Detroit, Michi- 


HOMEWORKERS To M. MAKE costume eee. 
Everything furnished. Instructions 10c 
Products, P.O. Box 501, Sunnyvale, Cait. 


ILLUSTRATED STORIES SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
account to a star. Learn photo-feature writing 
in time to take advantage of best Fictenreeey 
weather. Instruction book. PHOTO- TU 
JOURNALISM, $1.98. Cramwell Books, Publish- 
ers, Adams, Mass. 





100 WRITING AIDS. An authentic writing guide 
from desire to write to congienes manuscript, 
pee marketing information. Only $1. Mone 
ack guarantee. WRITING SERVICE, Box 3 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


NEED WRITERS FOR GUN BOOKS! Want tech- 
nical articles dealin with the history and 
development of Be? ular = antique firearms. 
Approximately 2 words each. For specific 
information, outline your qualifications to HY 
— 3028 W. urbank Blvd., Burbank, 
Calif. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new. Two for $1.25 
potent. Speaty typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, 





SEND FOR RHYTHM IN WRITING—a fascinating 
analysis of the creative mind. Praised highly by 
renters, Very helpful. $1.00. R. N. Risser, 

© W. Bayard Ave., Denver 9, “Colo. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1758-2152. Chart 21°x28”, 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 
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PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, 100 lefinish 
letterheads and envelopes, $3.00 saa . Sam- 
ant Avenue, 


Fa 10c. seoree S “amen 1503 
ronx 60, New 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New Bork 
libraries (English and foreign nar 6, 
zotey comprehensively done), B TSHER'S 

ICE; ox art, reliable tndoutng proof-read- 
ing, copy edit Ming. sf rates; reliable 
promape service. iv. Library Research Insti- 
ute, 69 Perry Street, , York 14, N. Y. 








ANAHEIM, AZUSA, and CUCAMONGA! Batters 
remalled from these towns, $1.00 for all three; 
letters from a ee Pasadena, or An- 
goles, 25c each. G. E . Pond, Box 488, ‘Alhambra, 
Jalif. 





BEGINNING WRITERS! BE WISE! Start with 
the Paveniies. 2. ineee for Juvenile Articles. 





Send $1.00 442 E. Market S8t., Long 
Beach, Galitern a. 
FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 


ag | problem explained and illustrated. $1.00 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


THE MARKETEER covers sixty fiction markets 
monthly. Twelve pases of market information 
—- a selling writer who knows mark- 

he Marketeer, 1417% Virgil Place, 
Holly nee 27, California. 








UP TO 60% SAVINGS. ow | wholesale. Nationally 
Advertised Everyday Products. Save $$$ Catalog 
85c. Order today. Wm. Hlava, Ravenna, Nebr. 


My illustrated 


“SO YOU WANT TO WRITE?” ‘ 
s8i- 


pm hlet shows how to test your talents, 
llities—best fields for writing—plus valuable 
market tip—650c. Given without extra charge 
when ordered with Peoples Fair—magasine _ 
turing contests, stories, poems—writers aids 

$2 or —- et and sample copy $1. he 
Kyle, Shumway, Ill. 


MIAMI POSTMARK—Letters, 25c each (coin); five 
for $1.00. Or send $1.00 and receive five Florida 
Viewcards. Write message, address and return. 
I'll stamp and mail. Edwards, 2967 Southwest 
26th St., Miami. 


ADD WARMTH, WIT, WISDOM to your wetting 
with ideas from “Jest Wonderin’ ” par ores. 
9 pages free. Darwin McFarlin, Oxfor 











Salesmen for my fast-growing syndi- 
a yy newspaper and trade magazine features in 

state. ighest Commiss' = 3 \ eee 
Dattiowne Box 232, Drexel Hill, 


WANTED: 





INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Markets, hints and ‘famous name’”’ 
plates of cartooning = gxgwriting course in- 
cluded. Trial copy nformation Guide, 
2776 California Court, The, Nebr. 





GREGQ’S FILLER MARKETS—compilation of up- 
to-date markets from magazines, newspapers and 
TV Quis Programs. Printed individual 3x5 File 
Cards for permanent reference. Price $1 post- 
aid. Frank Gre . 24 Watson Street, 
aterson 2, New Jersey. 


SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade jour- 
nal of humor, dagwriter — by National 
Association of ey per year. Write 

rge Lewis, P.O. Box tisG Grand Central Sta- 
tion 17, New York City. 

MAKE MONEY WITH CROSSWORDS—50 Puzzle 

-—$1.50. List of Markets & 
a te GUIDE—$1.00. Puzzle Board 
and Letter ‘> Ahem PPd. L. Lounsbery, 
Stone Ridge, N. Y. 


$25 A MONTH will do on Canada’s scenic west 
coast if you have ts and know-how. Material 
for stories. Details $1.00 from erican who 
learned the hard way. A. H. Taylor, Bead 
Island, B. C., C . 














PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, 13. 


“BE YOUR OWN BOSS.” I am, ARE your 
This book shows YOU how. Only $3.00. E. 
Hlava, Ravenna, Nebr. 


BEGINNERS! “Department Letters” earn up to 
$200 monthly. Pee 1.00, ‘‘Begin to Sell.”’ 
a ee bi. AT ENTERPRISES, 

9 k Street, Angols, N New York, 


YOUR MAIL received and “and forwarded te you any- 
where. month. Operate business by remote 
control, Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


canrpor, READY for “for submission, drawn on 
8% by ef bond, Mailed flat with protec- 
tion. . Cunningham, Brookside Rd., 
pO =. Ohio. 


LETTERS remailed from C Chicago, Ml. 25¢ each 
5 ee oa Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois. 


SCIENCE-FICTION, Feature Writers — Technical 
and scientific details handled by trained staff 
of graduate (B.S. or better) physical scientists. 
ws es, life processes—or what-have- 
iN uestions: Mail to TECHNICAL 
N¥om ATIO SERVICE, 161 Ridgecrest Road, 


TITLES—200, for use as they are, to atop to 
your material or for new plot ideas. one 
rings a bell, a have your ge worth— 
One dollar. x 228, FF Fort Lee ew Jersey. 


LADIES! “Easy Earsings at Home” gives com- 

lete directions for 40 tested, enjoyable poobeets. 

+d canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Looesrvill le, 
enna. 


RECORDISTS! Exchange talkin 
internationally! Box 1404-L, 


NOW AVAILABLE! Ideas that are different! 
Thought-provoking! Educational! An article de- 
fying desert pao innocently entitled, ‘““‘THINGS 

D.”” Enclose 10c. Dee Owen, 2745 
Bryan, Fort Worth, 


_Texas. 
END RESEARCH WORRIES with magazine ~ 
pings! Sample clipping for a quarter, 5 for 
or 11 for on any su —— Sent Air Mail. 
Refund if we fail. Write arch Clipping 

Service, 6632 23rd Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. 
Tropical Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


“PSYCHIC DOMINANCE.” How to rule others 
vie your thoughts. $2. Guaranteed. DELMAR 
DOM, Box 1061-W7, Escondido, Calif. 


WRITERS—Get ‘‘Interjections.’” Master collection 
of exclamations, ejaculations, expletives, oaths, 
etc. $1. Prof. Clyde Crobaugh, Box 8880, Uni- 
versity of Sonnessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


GEOGRAPHIC INFO., resources, Reaniestes, popu- 
lation, production, climate, scene trade topos: 
. POB 723i, 


raphy, planet Earth—3 for $2. 
Ocean Beach, Calif. 

SCIENCE FOR JOE DOAKES. Interesting, con- 
densed ee aa Send post card to Albert 
— Box 3334, Progress Station, St. 

uis, Mo. 








and musical tapes 
an Francisco 1 























FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings, 
WDS, Carlsbad, California. 


AMBITIOUS STUDENTS interested in og ts 
MODERN Y 


peyeholo send for free co 
T. HSU, Box S407NS-WD, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 





mp | 
















IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. iculars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


WILL BUY OR SELL used Books. Send 10c for 
list of books for sale, Bill Williams, Paulina 
Star Route, Prineville, Oregon. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 75. Natalie 

Ghostwriter. 

“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” magazine tells how to 
earn money by mail. Dime brings sample and 
og! a offer. Seigel, Box 84, New 








Newell, 





KNOW YOURSELF AND OTHERS better. Re- 
vealing personal handwriting analysis nal- 
ity, character, talents, $1.00. Eleanor Merriam, 
Box 1363-W, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
$1.00 a year includin ee te Writer’s 
age aes Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 

ach, ; 


ASK ME ANOTHER about the romantic South- 
west—S$ for $2. Leters remailed from Santa 
Fe. 25c. RR , Box 23, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


“MAKING MONEY FOR THE MILLIONS” can 
help you. + = Sterling, Dept. 901, 
Great Neck, N. 


YOU CAN’T FAIL WHEN YOU KNOW HOW TO 
SUCCEED. Science of Success, , oe Pey- 
chology, Personality Development, 
Sa = Metaphysics, Confident Livin ,* ht 

one grand comprehensive course. rite 
Brochure DD. Institute of Successful Listas, 
$297 Berkeley, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


TRANSFORM YOURSELF via Subconscious Dy- 
namics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
——— success through A-D Tech- 
nique ee Exciting Brochure. Box 847 (B1-3), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW about a 
Maryland? Two questions: $1. Mrs. 2 
= Walt, 51 Franklin Street, Annapolis, , eA 
an 


SONG-POEMS WANTED for song test. FREE 
“‘Melody-Title-Line”’’ if poem qualifies. Song- 
Kraft, x 1450-WG, Chicago 90. 


“GAG RE-CAP.’’ Leading magazine for cartoonist- 
a. Sample invue 50e. Earle Tempel, 
480, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS—“‘How To Use Your Subcon- 
scious Powers—A Guide To The Wonders Of 


Kew 3 k hypnologist. 
ew Am k hypnolo 

dable). Skyhaven, Boo 
Nowtocndiond. N. J. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd Successful Busi 
Work home; Expect something Odd! 
44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


ABC SHORTHAND in one week. $2.00 peta. 
Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York 24, N. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 25c. Fran- 
kel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


WANT UP TO $100.00 weekly deposited in your 
mail box? Ils free! Aldensmith, Dept. Wo. 
2708. Ladera, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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USED WRITING COURSES Bought-Sold. Free 
Catalog. Leroy Morgan, $14 Sunset, Benton, 
Arkansas. 

GET “DOLLARS FOR —— ** 10 cents. Pat- 


tillo Agency, Clanton, Alabam 


British Markets 
(Continued from page 22) 


stories, and any writer of quality is welcome 
to send in. Our prices for short stories 
or feature articles are between 20-25 
guineas ($58-73). 

Topical U.S. comment is always picked 
up from the parent company in New York. 


Special Interest 

Angling Times, Newspaper House, Broad- 
way, Peterborough, England. Weekly. J. 
Thorndike, Feature Editor, says: 

“Because of pressure on space only rarely 
can we find room for articles on fishing 
in other countries, but American stories 
which might interest us could be on: 
Fishery Conservation, Black Bass, Great 
Northern Pike and Muskellunge.” 

Minimum payments on publication: 
$11.50 per 1000 words and $3 per picture. 


Airports and Air Transportation, 92 Vic- 
toria street, London, S.W. 1. Bi-Monthly. 
K. S. H. Clarke of the editorial depart- 
ment says: 

“We will always consider material (150- 
2000 words) from American sources on 
civil aviation, air freighting, airport con- 
struction and design. Our rate (on pub- 
lication) is $9 per 1000 words; line draw- 
ings, half-tones as lineage rate. 60% of our 
circulation is outside the United King- 
dom.” 


Aeronautics, Tower House, Southamp- 
ton Street, London. W.C. 2. Monthly. 
Oliver Stewart, Editor: 

“Our field is highly specialized. We use 
technical comment and criticism, with 
summarized facts and their implications, 
with useful and historical data and novel 
ideas. We pay additional fees for illustra- 
tions; the payment (on publication) for an 
article is according to its merits. A typical 
medium length article recently contributed 
(3000 words) was paid $56. But we are 
always ready to consider special circum- 
stances and pay accordingly.” 

Apollo, 10 Vigo street, London, W. 1. 
Monthly for art collectors, William Jen- 
nings, Editor says: 
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“Furniture, ceramics, jewelry, silver, 
sculpture, tapestry, carpets, engravings, 
paintings—that is, collectors’ pieces—are all 
of interest to us. Anyone in America who 
has knowledge of this sort of writing should 
first query. Our normal rates (on pub- 
lication) are $14.50 per 1000 words.” Best 
length: 2500. 


Miniature Camera World, 46 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. A monthly of illus- 
trated articles (1000-2000 words) on all 
aspects of photography. Gordon Malthouse, 
editor, says: 

“We are always interested in news of 
new techniques and equipment, but not 
mere catalogues of items compiled from 
makers’ literature or American magazines. 
Some kind of slant preferred. Average rate 
of payment (on publication) is $9 per 
1000 words.” 


Child Education, Montague House, Rus- 
sel square, London, W.C. 1. Miss Con- 
stance Sturmey, Editor: 

“We are at the moment interested in 
collecting simple stories of some aspect of 
life in other countries for children of 5 to 
9 years, to give them an idea of life in 
other lands. Our usual rate of pay (on 
publication) is $6 per page of roughly 
1400 words. For special features, of course, 
we quote higher rates.” 

This monthly also wants specialists’ ar- 
ticles on teaching methods, psychology, 
etc., verse, rhymes, plays, music and short 
stories for young children (1000-2000 
words) . 

Farmer & Stock-Breeder, Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, London, S.E. 1: Weekly. 
Alan Ramsay, Editor: 

“We are, of course, intcrested in knowing 
what happens to the pedigree livestock 





BOOKS! NOVELTIES! Moneymakin rtuni- 
ties! Free Lists! Hafer, 129 E. to "7. ies 
Angeles, 18, Calif. 





EARN MONEY rewriting news r = ings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe yy 3g ” 





RESEARCH—Library of Congress: Limitless source 
material, yy Americana, geneology 
Prompt, factual data. Reasonable rates. = 1 
Trask, 23 Second St., N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 





HEARTBREAK—A peatietio, sexy novel, cloth- 
bound, $1.98. A salesman can make 50 per cent. 
Sample 1.12. 4826. cae Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let‘’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, S0c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








TYPING 


With neatness, accuracy, and promptness. 
Minor corrections if desired. Carbon copy. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Carbon free. 


MRS, J. O. VITTETOE 
11616 Blue Ridge Grandview, Mo. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical offer that for 
itself. SRL. Pe songs alone sold over a MIL- 
LION records labels led by the worl 
VICTOR! Seeing is rb bellovine. Be convinced "NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, fll. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
t every wri 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
ane clientele. sy methods. Editing ge — rewriting, 
queries. instruction; books, stories, speeches, art 
ction, non-fiction, tet books. Each properly typed when Teeay, 
Free carbon on wh ee: $1.25 hast AH thousand word 
average. Minimum 
MA A. “GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Califorsia 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed on excellent bond paper; carbon, 

minor corrections, first and last sheets free. G60c per 

thousand words. Also, addressing of envelopes and cards. 
HILMA POTTER 

654 Fuller Avenue St. Poul 4, Minna. 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Expert rewrites on stories, novels, and all types 
of dramatic material. Send the Ghost—that's 
D.D.!1— your problem script. No reading fee. 


DOROTHY — 
824 25th Street Senta Monica, Calif. 
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THE EASIEST WAY TO 
MAKE SONGWRITING PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


More new songwriters are now selling their 
songs than ever before. My new, easy method 
shows you how to write and sell your songs. 
Anyone can learn! Write for Free Details. 
Meadowlark Music School, 315 Sumner Road, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat, 50c 
per 1000 words. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








NO MORE REJECTION SLIPS 


A nationally famous author has revealed in the most sen- 
sational book ever offered to the writing Profession how 
you can obtain sure- a phigh paying a. based 
ski is unusual wor 

GudsTWRITER’s S HANDBOOK.” tella sou"bow tor ob 
tain positive = in many fields where writing 
-— & appreciated, i, oad peue te The — 
Wiss. tpn estat cere che Tl Bo Sens AFC addod 
RT UORAL LIBRARY ite i'n . 

M, N. Y. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it pies to beara a teat wie comic 4 


stories. My 15,000-word boo ‘ALS 
OF COMIC ‘SCRIPT WRITING, hth tall, you how. No 


drawing experience needed. 


EARLE C. iene 
1255 N. Gordon St. Hollywood 38, Calif. 











‘MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 dteweed St. Dayton 5, Ohio 











imported from this country and what are 
the requirements of our buyers. 

“For our ‘Farmers Home’ pages we 
would be interested in articles about the 
domestic side of American farms—illus- 
trated with good photographs (essential). 
Our readers would be interested to know 
whether farmers’ wives in America help 
outside on the farm, get any help in the 
house from the family or by paid domestic 
labor, how they keep their homes warm in 
winter and cool in summer, whether they 
have their own deep freeze plant, etc. 


Best lengths: 800 to 1200 words. Rates 
(on publication) vary from $23 to $70 and 
more. 


Power Farmer, Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E. 1. Monthly, D. N. 
McHardy, Editor: 


“ 


. well-informed articles on new 
developments in American farm machinery, 
farming methods involving power, or de- 
scriptions of farms bringing out these 
points. Rates (on publication) vary from 
$15 to $25 per 1000 words, and from $2 
upwards for photographs. Maximum: 2000 
words. 


Riding, 2 Tavistock street, London, W.C. 
2. Monthly. Phyllis Hinton, Editor: 


“We are interested in articles on breeds 
and types of American horses (we carried 
a delightful one on Palominoes and the 
type of country over which they are ridden 
in California in our February 1955 issue), 
on riding in general in America, and on 
show-jumping. Included in our December 
1954 issue was an article on the American 


















HELP! HELP! HELP! 


THAT'S WHAT WE GIVE NEW AUTHORS! 
THIS IS HOW WE DO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 
e Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA. 


REVIEWS in key periodicals. 


We are looki: 
for prompt and frank evaluation to 


489 Fifth Avenue 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense. 
DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make you proud of YOUR BOOK 
for good novels, eae, non-fiction, juveniles, drama. Send your manuscript WITHOUT DELAY 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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mustang by Spencer Freer. We pay (on 
publication) from $9 to $14 per 1000 
words, depending on the type of material.” 


Articles: 1500 or 1600 words. Fillers: 
400-500. 


Yachting World, Dorset House, Stam- 
ford street, London, S.E. 1. Monthly. The 
Editor writes: 


“We occasionally use material from 
American writers provided it is of topical 
yachting interest. There is no alteration 
in our basic $9 per 1000 words (on pub- 
lication), that is the minimum, but we do 
pay more according to the merit of the 
article . . . extra pay for photographs and 
other illustrations. We do not particularly 
want special coverage of American yacht- 
ing events since we already have channels 
of information.” 


Best lengths: 2000-3000. 
Authentic Science Fiction Monthly, 30 


Lancelot Place, London, S.W. 7. H. J. 
Campbell, Editor: 


“Only too pleased to get a little extra 
publicity in the States! Typical rate of pay- 





CONFESSIONS ARE MY BUSINESS 
. » » NOT JUST A SIDELINE! 


Completely individualized criticism 
and representation 


ELYSE MICHAELS, CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004 516 Fifth Avenue awe 36, N 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt 
One free carbon. Typed to your specification. 
All work proof-read and mailed flat. 
per thousand wo: 
Send your book-lengths for special rates 


MILDRED HAMILTON 
Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


BATALIS NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Florida 








$45 SCRIPT REVISED 


g 0 Line by line —including editing and 
rewriting where necessa You also 
receive comprehensive in formation on 


your plotting, and analysis of your ma- 
te. terial, characters, writing style, etc. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 





P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU? 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets, Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 
Instruction by professional writers by mail. 
Full details in 4-page folders and free 34-page 
sample lesson, on request. 








GHOSTS FROM 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D 


HOLLYWOOD 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LAYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. - Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. | 
Published many short stories. 
These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. | 
Write for free complete details about how | 
we can assign one of these experienced | 
authors to work with you on your story. 





Hollywood 28, California | 
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| WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-fiction—that’s my spe- 
cialty. More markets now than ever be- 
fore. Perhaps I can help you hit the 
jackpot. 

If your manuscript is typed and under 
5000 words, [ll give it a frank but 
friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
better query first. And don’t forget the 
return postage. 


JACKSON KING 


Box 175 Sierra Madre, California 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable, service. Approved editor’s style on 16-Ib. 
or , 20-Ib. d oaper. Extra first and last nages. One 
carbon copy free. Corrections in spelling, Tammar, punc- 
tuation, etc. All work proofread and mailed to you FLAT. 
40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. Editing and 
typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. (New Electric 


typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
868 South Pearl, Suite #2 Denver 9, Colorado 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
poeentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


















IN © WEEKS 


Write 120 Werds Per 


Minute—Age No 
Obstacle—Lowest Cost 


Famous SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand. No symbols, no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Fast preparation 
for a better position and a 
sound, substantial future. Na- SPEEDWRITING 
tionally used in leading offices Shorthand 
and Civil Service; also by exec- Inereeses 
utives, students, etc. 120 words Earning Power 
per minute—50% FASTER ‘‘My decision to 
than Civil Service requirements. ${$9%:5¢ 522: 
Over 250,000 taught at home hand was the best 
or through classroom instruc- faucet cner made, 
tion. Typing available. 32nd Apes 5 yw wees 
year. The very low cost will %% “wit: (rasch's 
surprise you. Schools in over casily. My, earning 
400 cities in U.S., Canada, greatly, thanks to 





Cuba and Hawaii. Rortesd ae 
Write for FREE Booklet to: ,Kelir. Cleveland 
School of 


* oo 
Dept. 6703-5, 55 W. 42 S#., N. ¥. 36 (RES 
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ment (on publication) —$6 per 1000 words 
for fiction (25,000 maximum) ; up to $15 
for 1500 non-fiction. Very interested in new 
developments in American science—é.g., 
atomic submarine, electronic computors, 
new drugs, etc. 

American material frequently used and 
very welcome. Second and other rights 
quite acceptable. We are laying more and 
more emphasis on non-fiction in future and 
really do need some good material.” 

Boy's Own Paper, 4 Bouverie street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 4. Monthly for boys 11-18. Jack 
Cox, Editor: 

“We use some American fiction (2500- 
3000) bought always through agents. Some- 
times we publish British rights of America. 
material before American publication. This 
is because the U.S.A. or Canadian authors 
we use submit simultaneously to both us 
and our counterparts in North America. 

Pay is by arrangement (on publication). 

The English-S peaking World, 37 Charles 
street, London, W. 1. Magazine of the 
English-Speaking Union. Mrs. Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, Editor: 

“In a bi-monthly of limited size the ten- 
dency is to give an increasing amount of 
space to recording Union activities. Sub- 
jects include any that can help Anglo- 
American understanding and, from the 
U.S. freelancer’s special angle, reveal the 
distinctive American attitude to the major 
questions of the day.” Payment on pub- 
lication: $15 to $30 for articles of 1000 
to 4500 words. No extra for pictures. 


Agents 

Last but not least are the literary agents, 
through whom most of the American ma- 
terial—especially longer fiction—is sold to 
British editors. Usual commission is 10%. 
Some agents charge 15% to new clients or 
for selling shorter works which are more 
difficult to place. 

It is best to write to them, sending two 
or three things, in the case of short articles, 
or magazine clippings of long fiction al- 
ready published in the States. 

Many of you probably have your own 
American agent at home, who will have 
good contact with British editors. In that 
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case, of course, you will want to work 
through him. 

Curtis Brown Ltd., 6 Henrietta street, 
London, W.C. 2. 

John Farquharson, 8 Halsey House, Red 
Lion square, London, W.C. 1. Queries or 
material may be addressed to Innes Rose, 
the director. 

A, M. Heath & Company, Ltd., 91 
Regent street, London, W. 1. Write to 
Hettie Nutbrown. 

Pearn, Pollinger & Higham, Ltd., 39 
Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Write to Jean LeRoy. 





Songs For Scribes 


1. Ghost Writers In The By 
2. Bewitched, Bothered and Rejected 
3. Three Little Words (Find Cheque En- 
closed ) 
On the “Billboard” In Atlantic Monthly 
I Didn’t (Send You A) Slip, I Fell For 
You (’re Script) 
. I’m Confessin’ for True Confessions 
. NATURE Boy (Richard Westwood, 
that is) 
8. I Been Workin’ On Freeman Hubbard’s 
Railroad 
9. Cold, Cold Heart (Editors’ theme 
song) 
10. (Half A Dozen Rejections) At Mail 
Call Today 
11. Mr. Sandman, bring me a sale 
Please include it in the very next mail 
12. The Big Wheels At Fortune. 
Epprr O_yNuK 


aw 
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FR E REVISION OFFER MADE BY 
DAVIS NEWTON LOTT 


As Editorial Consultant for Clover House, Mr. Lott 
offers you the following FREE Revision Offer, with 
our own Certificate. Tear out and use when con- 
venient, or write for more details. 


CLOVER HOUSE PUBLISHERS 
Box 1107-C, Santa Monica, Cal. 


YOU MAY CHECK AND USE ANY TWO OF THESE OFFERS: 
) #1. I want Mr. Lott to revise my first page FREE. 
0 #2. I want Mr. Lott to revise my ge FREE 
and the rest of my —. ot sewed on rates of 
35 per double-space page. I enclose poyment for these 
pages, wii with this Certheste good for $1.00. 
a 3. I want Offer No. 2, and I also want my re- 
story Professionally Retyped with an Original 
ona Carbon at your regular — I — Payment 
for Mr. Lott’s — work an typi with 
this Certificate for $2.00. yt. are: 
pg. with carbon. 
O #4. Ses Se wre Bh Dele 9 ly as $1.00 
toward the cost of the Clove riter’s Aid 
Booklets: ‘‘Formula for Westerns” $1), “Easy 
Money from Fillers” (price 50c) (price the new ‘‘Lott 
Master Plot” (price ). I enclose $1.00 in cash 
with this Certificate for all three. 
#5. I don’t think my ms. needs revision but would 
like to use the Clover House Marketing Service. 
(Reading fee for this is 15c per page for ges or 
less, 10c per page for 20 pages or more.) I enclose 
cash, with this Certificate good for $1.00 of this fee. 
5 #6. I am submitting the attached book length ms. 
or your Estimate Report of subsidy publication costs. 
Be cee eneve y Mr. Lott and are $3 u a 3 
2 ate words By over 50,000 words, with 
$2 of these fees.) Compare = 
low Fy t Lt 












WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and srottable, The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOu. LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is ssible to earn the low 
cost ¢ - — instruction before it is finished. M 
of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
SUVENILE M MAGAZINES ron teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 











ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 

Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners." 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











Box 57275 Flint Station 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s what | have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghostwriting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 


Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz................ $ .50 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS....... Ia eta Aaah cvs rnd vara a 


Write for my brochure to: 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


Los Angeles 57, California 
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Beginners 


Only 


ous 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


US pagan ag of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, i a 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good seudilile 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able*. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
a. Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio MR. 5 


_ Kindly send details of the pee oy Course in Writ- 
3 


ing. This puts me under no gation. 

ee OE ne OE EE ee mae 
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* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 40) 


Payment for 2,500 to 4,000-word articles 
starts at $125 for first submissions and goes 
considerably higher. All material should be 
addressed to Mr. Unger. 

Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. 
Y. No fiction is used in this magazine, 
everything must be factual. Associate Edi- 
tor Jack Pearl says, “We use some his- 
torical articles on the documentary line, 
but these must be on original and little 
known people and written in a highly ad- 
venturous style to interest us. Fact pieces 
should be kept between 3,000 and 6,000 
words and can be either first or third per- 
son. Action-adventure is the theme. A piece 
in a coming up issue, abut the Indian who 
helped raise the flag at Iwo Jima recently, 
died of alcoholism, and who was buried 
with Honors at Arlington cemetery, is a 
good example of the kind of article we like 
to see. Humor, which should be kept short, 
brings $50 to $75 flat. We pay up to $500 
for articles.” The Editor is Ed Fitzgerald. 


Compact, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. In the past few months, 
this magazine has become entirely reprint, 
but is still a fairly good market for free 
lancers. Subtitled, “The Young Peoples 
Digest,” it aims for the 15 to 22 age group. 
Writers who own second rights, and who 
may have articles suitable for this maga- 
zine, are invited to submit them to the Edi- 
tor, Claire Glass. Rates are by arrangement. 
The magazine is published by Parents’ In- 
stitute and published ten times a year, skip- 
ping June and August. Subjects wanted 
are school, dates, sports stories, careers and 
personalities. 


Picture Week, 1140 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. This is a brand new market, 
edited by Robert Marks, which may prove 
a good one for the free-lance writer. Two 
outstanding short features will be bought 
for each weekly issue. The slant is enter- 
tainment, though general interest material 
is also being considered. Bold, up and com- 
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Can you IMPROVE YOUR 
WRITING by Improving 


your ENGLISH? 


s Don ing, plot structures, qad 
Bo {PR gg Fy Career characterizations will 
Institute of Chicago. come. The tuprevement = 
your xnamee— uding your 
thinking—can lead to amaz- 
ing diem, success. 


“Prospective and a 
enced writers of all ogee tee 
our new home method » 
learn or review good idio- 


matic and formal grammar, 
to improve their sentence 
structure, to develop a fluent 

















practionl English pays 0 

all of creative writ- 

a. says Bolander, - ; 
nguage a tool o 

thought a3 well as a tool of 

expression. 

‘You use words with which 
to think. on more you learn 
about words and how to ar- 
range them to express your 
ideas, the better your writ- 


rite today vot free 32- 
rts booklet, YOUR _ENG- 
ISH AND YOUR CA REER. 
explains the importance of 
Bagilsh in creative fiaking 
professional watts iG 
shows how the 
seen VS E COURSE in 
ACTICAL ENGLISH can 
telp you achieve your spe- 
cial goals quickly in your 
spare time at home. Address 
a card or letter to Don 
Bolander, Dept. 


reer Institute, 25 East, Jack- 
son Blvd., Chica Tl. 
The booklet will Soiled 


to you promptly. 











































MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! it have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articl for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may -y able to help you see 
print and make money on your raw mate: 
rates. Particulars E. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 57-D Fern Park, Fic. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; poetry 
Ic per line. Extra first and last sheets. Free car- 
bon. Send postage please. Mailed flat. 


KATHRYN PARKS 
Huntsville, Alabama 








Box 272 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
will Heideman's New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No 1 ini and 
lo eas ¢ train hows how Ee 'grite be ne ~— technique 
hold oe. ‘sowette Complete wit > samples, 
of heip Panag 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
+ ye yy courses and help available. "hheturn this ad and 


J. c. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1 Glendale, California 








Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 

material. Send poems on any 
oubtoel We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, Accurate! 50c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry Ic a line 
ELSIE TAYLOR 


235 West 148th St. Apt. 15 
New York 39, N. Y. 
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ing pocket-sizer also put out by this com- 
pany, has attained a circulation of 325,000, 
reports the editor. That’s in a little over 
two years. Picture-stories which are used 
in both books bring $60 with six captioned 
pictures. Bold pays $50, for short tabloid- 
style, written articles, Picture Week slightly 
more. Articles should be kept under 1,500. 
The Editor says that while rates are low, 
quite a lot of material is bought for the 
magazines to make up for it. 


Astounding Science Fiction, 304 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Editor John Camp- 
bell, Jr., has a unique “bonus” system pay- 
ment for the top stories which appear here, 
which keeps the magazine filled with first- 
rate material. He says, “We pay 3¢ a 
word, then we ask our readers to select the 
best stories in the current issue. When the 
vote is in, authors receive a check for one 
cent a word more as a bonus. We believe 
the readers are best judges of what they 
want to see, and this plan has proved very 
successful. We need stories between 1,200 
and 7,000, a wide range, and we don’t stop 
there—we will always make room for a 
good, extra long story. We are very much 
interested in novelettes at this time. These 
should be kept between 9,000 and 15,000 
words. We welcome new writers and give 
their work every consideration, and prompt 
reports are a matter of routine with us. 
We have one theme for the guidance of 
writers and it is this; because this is an 
Atomic age, most science fiction is based 
on the human problems created by advanc- 
ing technology. To clarify further, these 
human problems involve a knowledge of the 
limitations of interstellar frontiers, expedi- 
tions on dispatch ships, how they are con- 
ducted, what sacrifices they demand. A 
study of current and back issues of Astound- 
ing Science Fiction will help the writer 
planning to enter this fascinating field more 
than anything I can say. We need ma- 
terial now and we are actively looking for 
good stories with a fresh approach.” 


True Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. This is a very good market 
for free lancers who specialize in the field. 
Editor René Buse works closely with writers 
to get the best coverage on current cases 











possible. Writers are often assigned on a 
big case while the investigation is in prog- 
ress. She says, “Here’s an angle for crime 
writers to follow. There are often close rela- 
tives of the principals in a case, or persons 
who might have been victimized at the 
hands of a criminal, who may be able to 
furnish enough interesting and dramatic 
sidelight material to make a good action 
story. Writers who manage to contact those 
closely connected with the case, may query 
us about the material, and if we think its 
exciting enough, we will assign the writer 
the job and also instruct him to offer pay- 
ment for the use of the byline. Fact-crime 
cases should be kept between 4,000 and 
5,000 words. Double lengths, we use one 
in each issue, between 8,000 and 10,000. 
Payment is $350 to $400 for double length- 
ers, with $175 to $200 for shorter lengths. 
We pay $7.50 for police or newspaper pho- 
tos connected with the crime. We also have 
a new department. True Detective gives a 
$100 award to an outstanding law enforce- 
ment officer, who has been rounding up 
criminals or solving a crime, or who has 





shown extraordinary courage, at personal 
risk, in line of duty. An engraved scroll for 
merit will go along with the check. Writers 
whose candidate is accepted, will receive 
$50 for a 500-word account and special 
payment for a picture of the person to 
receive the award.” 


Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
There is a change at this office. Editorial 
Director Norman Lobsenz has left to free 
lance. Harry Slater has assumed his duties. 
Changes, if any, will be reported on next 
month. 


Skye Publishing Co., 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. There are changes here, 
too, with Wm. Carrington Guy upped to 
Executive Editor in charge of all detective 
magazines. Edward McLean is now Asso- 
ciate Editor. Six books, all bi-monthly, are 
put out at this house. They are, True Mys- 
tery, True Crime, Police Detective, Women 
in Crime, Special Detective and Best True 
Fact Detective. No fiction is bought. Word 
lengths should be kept between 2,000 and 
3,000 words. Both old and new cases fill the 
books. On current cases query first to avoid 








While most folks are figuring how to 
get more miles per gallon of gas, writers 
try to reduce the milage their manu- 
scripts must travel. A sale on the first or 
second trip out would save many scripts 
which show merit from being abandoned. 


By sending the mss. first to the WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST Criticism Department, a 
writer learns how the mss. may be im- 
proved to meet editorial demands and 
where the mss. has the best chances to 
sell. Don’t waste any more milage—send 
your mss. to WRITER’S DIGEST today. 


three-act plays. 





Less Miles Per Cullen of Work 





The rate for a complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information ebout your own individual manuscripts are: 

Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem plus 10c for each additional line over ten. 

Novels—$1 per 1,000 words—entire mss. edited. 

Radio and Television plays—$6.00 for 30-minute or one-act play; $15 for one-hour or 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
































SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
“Tf it can be sold—lI can sell it” 





CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





REVISION — GHOSTING! 


Send us Or ghost ie -_ novels for peetentonel 
revision or ostin, including expert typing ready 
for the Editor, and E marketing advice. 
Furthermore, we will onde your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non- rel ghostrite ngth manuscripts. Modest 
rates. 

cones. | WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
Main P. O. Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 





POEMS— Urgently Needed To Set to Music! 


Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY In popular music field! Send sample poems. 
FREE evaluation. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19 





SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


Te the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students Lies done in the past year. We 
have courses in articles and writing. 


Write for details to: 
THE ARTICLE SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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duplication. The greatest need is for ma- 
terial for Women in Crime. The Nannie 
Doss Case is an example of a good one now 
in the works. Nannie Doss is the motherly 
Oklahoma woman who recently confessed 
to the murder of not only her four hus- 
bands, but her two children, her mother, 
and various other relatives. Rates are mod- 
erate but the amount of material consumed 
by these six books is considerable. Combined 
circulation of these popular detectives has 
now reached 300,000. 


Of Interest To Writers 


Gebbie Press House Magazine Directory, 
19 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. A 
public relations and free-lance guide to 
over 3,000 of the nation’s leading house 
magazines. This directory is a goldmine of 
information, it lists editors’ names, the type 
of material they want, word lengths and 
often the prices paid. Here is one specific 
listing as an example. “E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co., Inc,”—-Du Pont Maga- 
zine; James H. McCormick, Editor, bi- 
monthly, 40-page letterpress, 9 by 42 maga- 
zine. Circulation 250,000, direct to custom- 
ers. Uses pictures and picture stories. Arti- 
cles must have direct company tie-ins such 
as men’s fashions, with rayon; “outdoor” 
articles might include Remington ammuni- 
tion, a fishing lure made of neoprene rub- 
ber; interior decorating with Du Pont 
paints; articles on the how-to and use of 
other Du Pont products. Gebbie Press will 
send this directory for a free ten-day exami- 
nation. The price is $19.95 and we believe 
it will pay for itself the first time it is used. 
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Newspaper Stringer 
(Continued from page 29) 


shows interest. Many stringers will come 
recommended from one who is leaving the 
paper for some personal reason. The num- 
ber of stringers hired each year by a given 
paper depends on how big the staff is. One 
paper in southern Illinois with 90 stringers 
hires four to six new ones each year because 
of turn-over. People move, take new jobs, 
die. Often it’s a good idea to send in a trial 
submission, but a good letter might do the 
job just as well, to get you an interview. 

Bill Boyne, East St. Louis Journal, St. 
Louis, Ill. writes: 

I think a stringer’s best bet would be to 
observe an area where news coverage seems 
to be meager. By sending a few trial stories 
he might be able to prove his point that bet- 
ter coverage is indicated. 

Here then is how I would apply for a job 
as stringer if I lived in Oscal, Nebraska, and 
it was within 40 miles of two daily news- 
papers both of which have circulation in the 
immediate farm communities around Oscal. 


First, I would read the two dailies for a 
month and clip all stories about my com- 
munity. 

Then I would list the stories that hap- 
pened in my community in the past month 
that one or both dailies missed. 

Perhaps each daily missed 6 to 8 stories. 
I would write three of these stories com- 
plete, and either take them to the State 
Editor or mail something like this: 

To the State Editor 

I am applying for a job as stringer in 

Oscal, Nebraska. Clipped to this letter are 

the stories you published in the last 30 days 

with an Oscal date line. I believe you missed 
these 8 stories. 

(then list each one with a very brief description ) 

I have written up 3 of these stories for you. 
May I have the job? 


Sincerely, 
Jack Jones 

You'll find that once an editor is interested 
in employing you, he’ll give you every help 
to develop you on the job. News is these 
people’s livelihood, and they will give much 
time and effort for a good man (or 
woman). It might be you! 


www 








YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 
TALLANT HOUSE 


Books issued on royalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Close Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials. 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 


Paper Back. 


NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 


Mail to Selected Groups. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P.O. Box 1646 Offices-Plant: 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 
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FOR REAL JOB SECURITY — get an 1.C.S. diploma! 

i. a i ur own exact needs in yout spate time, at your 
o interference with work or social life. 

i C . “ts the oldest and largest home- age J school. 277 courses. 

Dison. job related. 


Business, industrial, school. 
ping. ._ Dips oma to graduates. 





Complete lesson and a service, No 
RA, plan. Write for 3 

ee book ow to Succeed” gold mine A Career Catalog 
(Mention field of training desired.) and sample lesson (Math). 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Write today: Box 81083C, Scranton 9, Penna. 


TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free—Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. hoor CANNON 














FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY and pickup) 
to ay is PUBLISHERS you choose. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 


WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A complete author’s service, especially de- 








signed for limited purses. Any subject, poetry 
or prose, any length. Query first, please. 


NONPAREIL PRESS Syracuse, Indiana 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
Le BAS PLOT BUILDER! 


pee raed of gascesheut ‘writers. 
= ona one Writers 
GENIE esa e you with with gountless dramatic plots 

oe em t the editors 
t oi ~H-} hae aaitere™ yi Send today 
ry free descriptive Tans 


e SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
?: - Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 


Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y 

















YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many defalls: spelling, punctuation, awk- 

ward phrases, par od gn good ‘ba cmpomnere. hyphena- 

tion, etc., and "yes = jood bo Lo id with one carbon. 
usa 


R : SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











Scheherazade 
(Continued from page 36) 

house the other day and she had the same 
fat book—and in the back she had clipped 
in a list of several dozen other markets not 
listed in the book—perhaps too small, too 
new, or too specialized—but swelling the 
total of possible markets. 

When I get my fingers pinched once too 
often, I salve them by choosing a small 
market—a Sunday School paper to which 
I’ve sold since I was in high school, or a 
greeting card company, or even a 25-word 
soap contest. Any check is gratifying and 
ego-restoring, but in addition, the little mar- 
kets help lift you, step by step, toward the 
bigger ones. 

. Like: “Stop writing so much from sit- 
uation; concentrate on lifelike characters.” 
Or: “This is well-written but too special- 
ized for a general market.” 

Very happily, too, secondary editors 
sometimes get promoted; I can think of 
several. It’s nice to realize that someone 
who bought your stories at $50 five years 
ago, may now be in a position to buy one 
at fifty times that amount. 

My last conviction is that it doesn’t pay 
to keep too close an eye on editors. If you 
start trying to figure out what editors are 
going to buy, you might as well switch and 
start playing the horses. I knew a poet once, 
a good one, who was starving in our Best 
Literary Tradition, his friends were always 
urging him to toss off some Westerns or 4 
slick story to pay the milk man. He used to 
try once in a while but without too much 
success, and he once told me that, though 
it might seem odd, the things he’d written 
that had had the best commercial success 
were the ones he’d done because he wanted 
to write them, wasn’t even thinking about 
publication. 

So I say in No. 6—You can’t track the 
Dionne quints with a single set of finger- 
prints. 

William Saroyan once wrote that life is 


a rehearsal for being yourself, and maybe | 


that’s what writing is, too. 
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To Writers 


“T had never written a line in my life 
before starting the Palmer course, 
after completing only a few lessons I 
started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up 


Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


with my sales,’ writes Hugh G. Jarman, 
yet an editor of a Canadian magazine. “If I 
could personally meet each prospective 
Palmer student, I know I could convince 
him of the value of Palmer training.” 


Who Earn 


Less Than *6,000 a Year 


Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 
Now Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fiction 
and author of five published 
books, scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took your 
course in °31 and °32 and it was 
then I sold my first story. From that time on my 
only income has been from writing. I believe your 
course is excellent, glad I took it—it was a mile- 
stone in my career.” 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half a dozen les- 
sons I sold my first article (to 
U. S. Camera). 1 then re-wrote 
it and sold it to another publica- 
tion, and recently adapted it for 
a third. The success I have been 
having with my first commercial writing has been 
due to the helpful supervision and encouragement 
received from the Palmer staff.” 

—NMrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Continuous Assignments 


From Big Publisher 


“Palmer training has enabled 
me to put color and human 
interest into several stories for 
business papers which ordinarily 
would be cold, dry news reports. 
For instance, my story in Textile 
World contained many of the ‘musts’ that make a 
story. It was responsible for a continuous list of 
assignments for McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Without Palmer training the story would probably 
have fallen flat on its face.””—Charles A. Leach, 
Saylesville, R. I. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or 
are you anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady 
sales? It may not be because you lack the talent 
necessary to be an accomplished writer that success 
seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps you, like 
many other beginning Palmer students, merely 
need to acquire the professional techniques which 
editors are looking for. This is the kind of home- 
study training which Palmer has been giving for 
over 35 years in helping writers find the most 
direct road to recognition and financial success. 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written 
manuscripts. In fact, many writers are already 
taking advantage of this present need and are 
selling more material at higher rates. 


If you really want to make a success of your 
writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how Pal- 
mer’s thorough training and individual guidance 
by professional writers will help you. Palmer’s 
unique training prepares you for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, 
mysteries, TV-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Pal almer training. Just send for 
this generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home- 
study course plus 40-page book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,”” describing your opportunities. It is quite possible 
this will the important turning point in your career 

Send for your Free Lesson Material and Book. No obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 





1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-35 
Hollywood 28, California ae 
Since 1917 Veterans 

Approved: Nat'l Home Study Council 














Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-35 


FREE 





Please send me free typical lesson and book, ““The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 

Nr. 

Mrs. TorrreLrrEerrrirrer rt eT te kc 
Miss 

PAPE CRT Te Pe oe ey Tee CTE ETT Pee 
City Zone . State PE Se ere 

Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
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